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Africa 


INTRODUCTION TO AFRICA 


People in Change is a series of student source books focusing on people 
and emphasizing change. The books are designed to give students an 
overview of the history, life, and culture of people different from 
themselves, and to help them understand these differences. 

Each book presents case studies of people interacting with their 
environment either in the past or in the present. From this interaction 
comes change, and the books show people experiencing the pressures 
and problems that accompany change. People are seen in relation to 
changing values, changing economic bases, changing forms of govern- 
ment, changing roles of religion, changing social institutions, etc. 

Students are encouraged to recognize that change is a constant factor in 
the history of man. Their ability to make rational decisions in the future 
may depend on how well they understand and accept the inevitability of 
change. 

Africa presents three countries—Nigeria, Kenya, and Tanzania—and 
illustrates different ways change has occurred in these countries and the 
reactions of people to change. Because of the cultural diversity in these 
countries, in fact, in all Africa, the book looks at seven groups of people. 

The studies of the Fulani and Hausa people show how early traders and 
invaders affected traditions. A chapter about the Yoruba people illustrates 
how early missionaries and settlers and the British system of government 
affected African family life and the distribution of land and wealth. The 
studies of the Ibo of Nigeria, the Kikuyu and Masai of Kenya, and the 
Kaguru of Tanzania look at the problems that have accompanied national 
independence, and the solutions some of the political leaders have found 
to deal with tradition and change. 
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AFRICA 


Cultural patterns in a society are based on tradition and are 
influenced through contact with other cultures. 


Some traditions in African societies were changed or altered when they 
came in contact with religious, governmental, and economic ideas of other 
cultures. 


Groups within a geographical area may have different traditions. 


In 1790, The Hausa were farmers and traders; the Cow Fulani were herders. 

Today the Kikuyu use the land for gardens; the Masai for cattle raising. 

In Tanzania, Kenya, and Nigeria, some of the people follow the beliefs of 
Islam, some Christianity, and some the traditional beliefs of their 
ancestors. 


Cultural patterns in a traditional society can be changed or modified by the 
presence of a controlling group with different cultural patterns. 


The Fulani accepted Islam from the Berbers. 

West Africans traded slaves taken in war for guns and other European 
goods. 

Africans of Kenya learned modern military skills from the British. 

Village economy changed as villagers took jobs to pay British taxes. 


Groups within a society may oppose change. 


In Nigeria, women protested European goods in the marketplace. 

In Kenya, the Masai refused to give up their cattle economy. 

In Tanzania, the government workers and businessmen resisted the 
provisions of the Arusha Declaration. 


The aspirations of individuals and groups influence their behavior. 


People of different tribal groups are working for a united Nigeria following 
the Civil War that divided them. 

People of Tanzania are working to improve the economy of the country by 
returning to a traditional use of the land in Ujamaa villages. 

Jomo Kenyatta worked openly for Kenya’s independence from British rule 
despite imprisonment and house arrest. 


KEY CONCEPTS 


Conflict Modification 
Cultural change Tradition 
Differences Values 
Interdependence 
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OBJECTIVES 


The objectives listed below are those particularly stressed in this Main 
Idea. These are shortened versions of the behavioral objectives presented 
in Introduction to People in Change. The number in parentheses following 
each objective refers to the corresponding objective in the master list. 


Developing concepts (1) 

Making comparisons (2) 

Indicating relationships (3) 

Developing generalizations (4) 

Applying generalizations (5) 

Explaining cause-and-effect relationships (7) 

Formulating hypotheses (8) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 
Describing probable aspirations (10) 

Accepting merits of different ways of living and points of view (11) 
Conceptualizing one’s own values (12) 

Thinking autonomously (15) 

Comprehending concepts and generalizations (17) 
Obtaining information for representational materials (19) 
Using map skills (20) 


SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Wall maps of Africa and of the world 

Globe 

Data sheets (for duplication, located in back of guide, starting on page 
156). 


Duplicated outline maps (desk maps) of Africa 


Books (fiction) 


African Herdboy. A Story of the Masai by Jean Bothwell. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc., New York. 

As Tall As a Spear by Leona Bond. Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 
Reading, Mass. 

Dogs of Fear: A Story of Modern Africa by Musa Nagenda. Holt Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc., New York. 

The Drums Speak: The Story of Kofi, A Boy of West Africa by Marc and 
Evelyn Bernheim. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., New York. 

Duee, A Boy of Liberia by Warren G. Schloat. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

The Family at Ditlabeng by Naomi Mitchison. Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
Inc., New York. 

Follow the Honey Bird by Emily Watson Hallin and Robert Kingery Buell. 
David McKay Company, Inc., New York. 


Gennet Lives in Ethiopia by Anna Riwkin-Brick. Macmillan Publishing _ 


Company, New York. 
The Great Minu by Beth P. Wilson. Follett Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Hurry the Crossing by Alan Venable. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Kwaku, A Boy of Ghana by Warren G. Schloat. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Maku by Anna Belle Loken. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, New York. 
Mysterious Gold and Purple Box by Jane Werner Watson. Garrard 
Publishing Company, Champaign, III. 





Sia Lives on Kilimanjaro by Astrid Lindgren. Macmillan Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York. 

The Son of the Leopard by Harold Courlander. Crown Publishers, Inc., 
New York. 

Sundiata: The Epic of the Lion King by Roland Bertol. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

Taiwo and Her Twin by Letta Schatz. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 

Tatu and the Honey Bird by Alice W. Wellman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. : 

Thirty One Brothers and Sisters by Reba Paeff Mirsky. Dell Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York. 

Time of Fearful Night by Alice W. Wellman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Toolmaker by Jill Patton Walsh. Seabury Press, Inc., New York. 

Visit to a Chief's Son by Robert Halmi and Ann Kennedy. Holt Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc., New York. 


Books (folktales and poetry) 


Adventures of Spider by Joy C. Arkhurst. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

African Crafts by Jane Kerina. Lion Press, New York. 

African Crafts for You to Make by Janet and Alex D’Amato. Julian Messner, 
Inc., New York. 

African Myths and Legends by Kathleen Arnott. Henry Z. Walack, Inc., New 
York. 

African Poetry by H. U. Beier. Cambridge University Press, New York. 

African Samson by Humphrey Harman. Viking Press, Inc., New York. 

African Wonder Tales by Frances Carpenter. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Black Images: The Art of West Africa by Penelope Naylor. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 

Book of Animal Poems by William Cole. Viking Press, Inc., New York. 

The Coconut Thieves by Janina Domanska. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

The Cow-Tail Switch and Other West African Stories by Harold Courlander 
and George Herzog. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., New York. 

The Dancing Palm Trees and Other Nigerian Folktales by Barbara K. Walker. 
Parents Magazine Press, New York. 

Echoes of Africa in Folk Songs of the Americas by Beatrice Landeck. David 
McKay Company, Inc., New York. 

Fire on the Mountain and Other Ethiopian Stories by Harold Courlander 
and Wolf Leslau. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., New York. 

Fourteen Hundred Cowries and Other African Tales compiled by Abayomi 
Fuji. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, New York. 

Gassire’s Lute by Alta Jablow. E. P. Dutton, & Company, Inc., New York. 

Hat-Shaking Dance and Other Ashanti Tales from Ghana by Harold 
Courlander and Albert K. Prempeh. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
New York. 

Hausa Ba Dabo Ba Ne: A Collection of Five Hundred Proverbs translated by 
Anthony Kirk-Green. Oxford University Press, Inc., New York. 

How the People Sang the Mountains Up: How and Why Stories by Maria 
Leach. Viking Press, Inc., New York. 

Kings Drum: And Other African Stories by Harold Courlander. Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc., New York. 

Mogo’s Flute by Hilda Van Stockum. Viking Press, Inc., New York. 

Olde the Hunter and Other Tales from Nigeria by Harold Courlander and 
Ezekiel A. Eshugbayi. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., New York. 
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«The Ox of the Wonderful Horns and Other African Folktales by Ashley 
Bryan. Antheneum Publishers, New York. 
Poems from Africa by Samuel Allen. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 
Selection of Hausa Stories translated by Hugh A. Johnson. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 
The Sycamore Tree and Other African Tales by Lee Po. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. Garden City, N.Y. 
Tales from the Story Hat by Verna Aardema. Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan, Inc., New York. 
Tales for the Third Ear from Equatorial Africa by Verna Aardema. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York. 
Tales Told Near a Crocodile: Stories from Nyanza by Humphrey Harman. 
Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
When the Drum Sang by Anne Rockwell. Parents Magazine Press, New 
York. 
When the Stones Were Soft: East African Fireside Tales by Eleanor B. Heady. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Why the Sun and the Moon Live in the Sky by Blair Lent. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York. 


Books (non-fiction) 


Africa: It’s Empires, Nations, and People by Mary Penick Motley. Wayne 
State University Press, Detroit. 

Africa Remembered: Narratives by West Africans from the Era of the Slave 
Trade edited by Philip D. Curtin. University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

African Animals Through African Eyes by Janet and Alex D’Amato. Julian 
Messner, Inc., New York. 

African Firebrand. Kenyatta of Kenya by Jules Archer. Julian Messner, Inc., 
New York. 

African Heroes by Naomi Mitchison. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc., New 
York. 

All About the Desert by Sam and Beryl Epstein. Random House, Inc., New 
York. 

Along the Niger River: An African Way of Life by Aylette Janness. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Art of Africa by Shirley Glubok. Harper & Row Publishers, Inc., New York. 

Black Pilgrimage by Tom Feelings. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, New 
York. 

Colonial Conquest of Africa by Robin McKown. Franklin Watts, Inc., New 
York. 

Colonial Life In America, A Book To Begin On by Margaret Farquhar. Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., New York. 

East Africa by Lawrence Fellows. Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York. 

East Africa (Countries of Today Series) by C. P. Kirby. David White 
Company, New York. 

East Africa: Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda by Lila Perl. William Morrow & 
Company Inc., New York. 

Ecology: Web of Life by Laurence G. McCombs and Nicholas Rosa. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Reading, Mass. 

Egypt and the Sudan: Countries of the Nile by Larry Henderson. Thomas 
Nelson, Inc., New York. 

Ethiopia by Barbara Nolen. Franklin Watts, Inc., New York. 


Exploration of Africa by Thomas Sterling and George H. Kimble. American 
Heritage Publishing Company, New York. 

Finding Out About Geography: Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indies by Robert Clayton. John Day Company, Inc., New York. 

First Book of Africa by Langston Hughes. Franklin Watts, Inc., New York. 

First Book of Black Africa on the Move by Leslie Alexander Lacy. Franklin 
Watts, Inc., New York. 

First Book of East Africa by Norm M. Lobsenz. Franklin Watts, Inc., New 
York. 

First Book of Kenya by F. Blanche Foster. Franklin Watts Inc., New York. 

From Bush to City: A Look at the New Africa by Marc and Evelyn Bernheim. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., New York. 

From Many Lands by Aberta Eiseman. Atheneum Publishers, New York. 

Getting to Know Tanzania by Charles B. Joy. Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan, Inc., New York. 

Ghana in Pictures by Sterling Publishing Company Editors. Sterling 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York. 

A Glorious Age in Africa: The Story of Three Great African Empires by Daniel 
Chu and Elliott Skinner. Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 

Great Civilizations of Ancient Africa by Lester J. Brooks. Scholastic Book 
Service, New York. 

Great Rulers of the African Past by Lavinia Dobler and William A. Brown. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 

The Ibo of Biafra by Sonia Bleeker. William Morrow & Company, Inc., New 
York. 

In Africa by Marc and Evelyn Bernheim. Atheneum Publishers, New York. 

Land and People of Ethiopia by Edna M. Daula. J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Philadelphia. 

Land and People of Ghana by Kirk Sale. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Land and People of Liberia by Mary L. Clifford. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Land and People of Morocco by William Spencer. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 

Land and People of Nigeria by Brenda Lu Forman. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Land and People of Rhodesia by Edna M. Kaula. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Land and People of South Africa by Alan Paton. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Land and People of Tanzania by Edna M. Kaula. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Land and People of Tunisia by William Spencer. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Land in the Sun-Story of West Africa by Russell Davis and Brent Ashabran- 
ner. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

Land, People, and History by Elizabeth S. Helfman. David McKay 
Company, Inc., New York. 

Leaders of New Nations by Leonard Kenworthy and Erma Ferrari. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 

Masai, Herders of East Africa by Sonia Bleeker. William Morrow & 
Company, Inc., New York. 

Ms. Africa: Profiles of Modern African Women by Louise Crane. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
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The Niger. Africa's River of Mystery by Jame Werner Watson. Garrard 
Publishing Company, Champaign, Ill. 

Nigeria by Ernest Dunbar. Franklin Watts, Inc., New York. 

Nigeria: Republic of a Hundred Kings by Jane Werner Watson. Garrard 
Publishing Company, Champaign, Ill. 

Okolo of Nigeria by Peter Buckley. Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York. 

Picture Map Geography of Africa by Vernon Quinn. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Pygmies: Africans of the Congo Forest by Sonia Bleeker. William Morrow & 
Company, New York. 

The Shattered Skull by Carol M. Perkins. Atheneum Publishers, New York. 

The Story of Mankind by Hendrik W. Van Loon. Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, New York. 

Talking Drums of Africa by John F. Carrington. Negro Universities Press, 
Westport, Conn. 

Through African Eyes: Cultures in Change edited by Leon E. Clark. Praeger 
Publishers, New York. 

Tuareg: Nomads and Warriors of the Sahara by Sonia Bleeker. William 
Morrow & Company, Inc., New York. 

Understanding Africa by E. Jefferson Murphy. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

The Weather Changes Man by Ben Bova. Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Company, Reading, Mass. 

Young and Black in Africa by A. Okion Ojigbo. Random House, Inc., New 
York. 

The Zulu of South Africa: Cattlemen, Farmers, and Warriors by Sonia 
Bleeker. William Morrow & Company, Inc., New York. 


Films 


Africa—An Introduction. Color. 18 min. Available from BFA Educational 
Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, Calif. 90404 

Africa Awakens: Modern Nigeria. Color. 21 min. Available from Atlantis 
Productions, Inc., 1252 La Granda Drive, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 91360. 

Africa Calls, Its Drums and Musical Instruments. Color. 23 min. Available 
from Carousel Films, Inc., 10501 Broadway, New York 10036. 

African Continent—Southern Region. Color. 11 min. Available from 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago, 60601 

The Ancient Africans. Color. 27 min. Available from International Film 
Foundation, Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue, Room 916, New York, 10017. 

First World Festival of Negro Arts, Dakar 1966. Color. 20 min. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10020 

Four Religions, (pt 1) Hinduism and Buddhism. B/W. 30 min. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10020. 

Four Religions, (pt 2) Islam and Christianity. B/W. 30 min. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10020. 

Harambee. Color. 19 min. Available from American Universities Field Staff, 
3 Lebanon Street, Hanover, N.H. 03755. 

Kenya: The Multi Racial Experiment. Color. 19 min. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10020. 

Masai In Tanzania. Color. 14 min. Available from Films Inc., 1144 Wilmette, 
Wilmette, Ill. 60091. 

The Moslem World—Beginnings and Growth. Color. 11 min. Available from 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 60601. 

Negro Kingdoms of Africa’s Golden Age. Color. 17 min. Available from 
Atlantis Productions Inc., 1252 La Granda Drive, Thousand Oaks, Calif. 
91360. 


New Africa, Peoples and Leaders. Color. 15 min. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York 10020. 

Rainy Season in West Africa. Color. 14 min. Available from Films Inc., 1144 
Wilmette, Wilmette, II]. 60091. 

Tropical Africa. Color. 29 min. Available from International Film Founda- 
tion, Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue, Room 916, New York, 10017. 

Why the New World Was Explored. Color. 11 min. Available from BFA 
Educational Media, 2211 Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, Calif. 90404 

Youth Builds A Nation In Tanzania. Color. 18 min. Available from 
Encyclopedia Britannica Educational Corporation, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 60611. 


Filmstrips 


Africa: Artistic Heritage. Color. 31 frames. Available from Encyclopedia 
Britannica Educational Corporation, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
60611. 

Lifeways of The Masai, A People of East Africa. Color. 50 frames. Available 
from Macmillan Company, 866 3rd Avenue, New York 10016. 


TEACHER REFERENCES 


Africa Is People: Firsthand Accounts from Contemporary Africa, edited by 
Barbara Nolen. E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 

Africa ’73, African Journal Ltd., London. 

Africa Yesterday and Today, Bantam Books Inc., New York. 

African Beginnings by Olivia Vlahos. Viking Press, Inc., New York. 

African Myths and Tales, edited by Susan Feldmann. Dell Publishing Co., 
New York. 

The Arabs: A Short History by Philip K. Hitti. Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago. 

Demographic Yearbook, Publishing Service United Nations, New York. 

Fast Africa, edited by William P. Lineberry. H.W. Wilson Co., New York. 

Focus: Rural Development and Economic Growth: Kenya; Africa’s Food 
Producers: The Impact of Change on Rural Women; Tanzania: Experi- 
ment in Cooperative Effort; Nigeria. 

A Guide to African History by Basil Davidson. Doubleday and Co., Garden 
City, N.Y. 

My People of Kikuyu by Jomo Kenyatta. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 

Nigeria by John Hatch. Henry Regnery Company, Chicago. 

The Religions of Man by Huston Smith. Harper and Row Publishers, New 
York. 

Department of State Background Notes: Nigeria; Kenya; Tanzania. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

West Africa Today, edited by Nancy Hoepli. H.W. Wilson Co., New York. 
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MAIN IDEA | Cultural patterns in a society are based on tradition and are 
influenced through contact with other cultures. 


ORGANIZING IDEA | Some traditions in African societies were changed or altered when they 
came in contact with the religious, governmental, and economic ideas of 
other cultures. 


Opener 
Write the following question on the chalkboard and have the students 
write answers, working in pairs: 

DEVELOPING 1. What do people take with them when they move? 


Se enone pair of students write their answers on the board. Then ask the rest 


of the class for items to add to the list. When a variety of items are listed, 
ask: 


2. Which of these things can be grouped together? 
As a student puts together a group, ask: 
3. What is your reason for this group? 


Use different colored chalk to underline items that students suggest for 
groups, or use different symbols to mark the items students suggest. After 
most of the items are grouped, point to one group and ask: 


4. What label can you give this group? 
Let students label the other groups. Then ask: 


5. Which items might be placed in more than one group? 
Why? 





Now ask the students to work alone and reorganize the list into different 
groups with different labels. 


Note: One purpose of this Opener is to assess whether students know that 
people take their ideas, language, religion, and customs with them when 
they move. Have students save their lists. They will be referred to again in 
Activity 46. 


EVALUATION | Labels that students give to their groups can be evaluated according to the 
criterion of Abstractness. The high and low levels of possible student 
responses are illustrated. 


Abstractness 


a. Does the student's label include abstract words which 
refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete objects 
or direct sensory experience? 

For example: ways of doing things, ideas from their past, 
things for entertainment. 


b. Does the student's label include no abstract words or 
refer to concrete objects or direct sensory experience? 
For example: pets, furniture, kitchen stuff. 


Student responses can also indicate Flexibility — the extent to which a 
student is able to regroup items or add or subtract items from groups. 
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MAIN IDEA | Cultural patterns in a society are based on tradition and are 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


Map skills 


influenced through contact with other cultures. 


Some traditions in African societies were changed or altered when they 
came in contact with the religious, governmental, and economic ideas of 
other cultures. 


Sequence 1 


Activity 1: Tell the students that they are going to study some of the people 
who live in Africa. Pass out manila folders or the materials to make a folder 
to each student. Tell them the folders will be used as journals, in which 
they will place the information they learn about Africa. Suggest that they 
choose atitle for their folder, such as Discovering Africa, About Africa, etc. 
Then for their first entry ask them to write on notepaper everything that 
comes to their mind when they think of Africa. 


Note: As an alternative to each student keeping his folder at his desk, 
designate a place in the room where all of the folders can be kept. 


Activity 2: Introduce the students to the student source book. Turn to the 
Table of Contents and point out the names of the three countries they will 
study — Nigeria, Kenya, and Tanzania. Read the Table of Contents out 
loud. Tell them to turn to the map on page 128 to find out where the three 
countries are located. 


To familiarize the students with the African continent, ask: 


What bodies of water border Nigeria? Kenya? Tanzania? 

What bodies of water separate Africa from the continent of 
Europe? From the Arabian peninsula? 

In what direction does the Nile River flow? The Congo 
River? The Niger River? 

What countries are on the equator? 

In what latitudes are most of the countries of Africa 
located, the low, middle, or high latitudes? 

How might the location of Africa affect its climate? 

What four countries were independent in 1950? 


Have the students check the copyright date of their book. Ask: 


Which countries were still not independent when this 
book was printed? Who controls them? 

Looking at the dates of independence, when did most 
countries gain independence, in the first half or the last 
half of the twentieth century? 
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Have the students write their answers to the following questions and keep 
them in their folders for use in Activity 46. 


What do you think are some reasons so many countries 
became independent in a few years’ time? 
Why do you think some of the countries are so small? 


Distribute outline maps of Africa, and have the students label the water and 
land forms they have discussed. 

Assign bulletin-board space for newspaper clippings, magazine articles, 
and pictures about the three countries. Encourage students to check daily 
newspapers or weekly news magazines for information, and have them 
group articles on the bulletin board according to country. If you have the 
space, assign another bulletin board for general articles about Africa or 
articles about other countries in Africa. Students who wish to do research 
on other countries or read books and report on them might post their work 
on this bulletin board. 


Activity 3: Duplicate Data Sheet | and have the students read it to answer 
the following: 


What is the continent of Africa like? 
What evidence of early humans has been found there? 


After the students have answered the questions, ask: 


What in the reading can be called facts? 

What is only theory? 

Why do we have only theories about the history of early 
humans? 

What does prehistoric mean? 

What are the different ways people pass on the history of 
their lives? 

What must people be able to do to leave a history of their 
lives? 

What are some different ways people might have learned 
to talk, to write, to paint? 

If a type of human could make tools over two million years 
ago, why do you suppose that the earliest recorded 
history is less than 10,000 years old? 


Have the students look at the map on page 107 to locate the places 
mentioned in the Data Sheet. Have them add the names to their desk 
outline maps. (Olduvai Gorge is between the small lake on Tanzania’s 
northern border and the lake to the southwest of it.) 


Note: The purpose of the next activity is to give students a brief look at the 
sequence of events that preceded the European takeover of Africa. You 
may want to expand the activity with the film, ‘Negro Kingdoms of Africa’s 
Golden Age” or other materials. 


Activity 4: Duplicate Data Sheet II and let the students work in pairs to 
answer the questions on it. After they have shared answers, ask: 


How do you think learning to farm led to living in villages? 
If people did not want to live in villages, what could they 
do? 


Explaining 


What effect might poor soil have had on early farmers? 
Why? 

Why do you think the earliest cities were in river valleys? 
If people lived in cities, where would they get all the things 
they needed? Things that were hard to get, like salt? 
Looking at timeline E, what ideas might have been spread 

because cities traded with other cities? 


Tell: When people started living in cities, work became specialized. 
Farmers produced enough food to support weavers, potters, metal 
workers, temple priests, rulers, soldiers, etc. Then ask: 


Why did the cities need soldiers? 
Why do you think nomadic groups raided the cities? 


Tell: As more and more cities were built, fighting between cities increased. 
Ask: 


Why might cities fight each other? 
Why do you think slavery became a common practice 
when cities were fighting each other? 


Tell: In some cities, the population grew too large for the amount of farm 
land. So people moved to a less settled area and built a new city which was 
a “‘colony” of the original city. Ask: 


How might colonies lead to more fighting? 
How might colonies spread ideas? 


Tell: Some cities conquered more and more people until they grew into 
large empires. We call them early civilizations. The word civilization comes 
from a word meaning city. 


Have the students look at the map on page 128 to locate Egypt. Then tell 
them: Thirty-five hundred years before the birth of Christ, Egypt 
developed its civilization along the Nile River. Thirty years before the birth 
of Christ, the Roman Empire had control of all the lands around the 
Mediterranean Sea including Egypt. And for the next 200 years there was 
what historians called a ‘‘great peace.” Ask: 


Why do you think the Mediterranean Sea might be called 
“early civilization’s highway’’? 

Why do you think very little was known about the Atlantic 
Ocean? 

What do you think happened to the great Roman Empire? 
Why? 


Duplicate Data Sheet III for the students. Have them construct a timeline 
from the information on the Data Sheet. Before they begin, explain that 
some dates on a timeline represent an estimate. For example, the Egyptian 
civilization did not begin in one year, 3500 B.C. The date in this case is 
about the true time. After the timelines are finished, ask: 


About how many years has it been since the first 
civilizations? 

What happened to Egypt's civilization? To the civilization 
of Greece? Of Rome? 

After Europe was overrun by tribal groups, about how 
many years was it before a new civilization started 
developing in Europe? 

What European nations are named on Data Sheet III? 
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What do you think was going on between European 
nations as they developed? Why do you think so? 

What evidence is there on the timeline that Europeans 
believed the world belonged to Europeans? 

Why do you think Europeans knew very little about the 
civilizations that had developed in Africa south of the 
Sahara Desert? 


Activity 5: Tell the class they will begin their study of Africa by reading 
about the Fulani people who lived in the savanna region of Nigeria. Have 
someone find the definition of savanna and report to the class. Then have 
them turn to the map of Nigeria on page 50 in their book. Ask: 


What are the three kinds of vegetation in Nigeria? 

What are the differences between them? 

In which kind of vegetation would it be easiest to herd 
cattle? Why? 


Then have the class look at the pictures on pages 2 to 12. After they have 
had time to look carefully at all the pictures, ask: 


What can you tell from the pictures about the Fulani of 1790 
and where they lived? 


Possible responses: 


There is green-grass. Women carry babies on their backs. 
There are some trees. Women and boys wear jewelry. 
The land looks very flat. There is a different kind of 
People have cattle. insect. 
Villages aren’t very People live in grass-like huts. 
large. Some areas seem dryer than 
People cook outside. others. 


Tell the students that although the Fulani family they will study lived during 
the 1790s, some of the pictures in the book were taken in the early 1900s 
and some during the 1970s. Then ask: 


What might be some reasons pictures taken today can 
show things as they were years ago? 


Activity 6: Tell the class to read pages 3 through the top of page 10, 
including the picture captions. Have the students take notes as they read to 
answer the following questions: 


Who are the Fulani? 

Where do they live? 

Where did they live before they came to Hausaland? 
What do they do to earn a living? 

When and why do they move? 

With whom do they exchange goods? 


After the students have given their answers to the questions, have them 
look at the map on page 16 and find where in Nigeria the Fulani live. Ask: 


What other groups also live in northern Nigeria? 


What can happen when different groups live in the same 
area? Why? 
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Have the students read pages 10 to 12 to find out what was happening 
between the Fulani and the Hausa in 1790. Ask: 


Who had the most power in 1790? 
How did they use this power? 
What reasons did Shehu give for wanting reform? 

What might be some other reasons he preached against 


the Hausa? 


What reason did Ibrahim give for not selling the cow? 
What other reason might he have had? 


Activity 7: Tell the students to copy the three headings below on a page in 
their journals and review pages 2 to 12 for the information they will 
organize under each heading. The chart is filled in for your convenience. 


Customs 


live in family groups 
build new huts each 


Beliefs 


Allah is God 
cows are wisest animals 


Values 


cows are important 
water 


season herding staff is magic honesty 

trade at Hausa cities water spirit gave strength 

herd Zebu cattle Fulani first cattle patience 

follow change of cows judge people thoughtfulness 
seasons night fire is sacred modesty 

boys get a herding cows are Fulani laws of Islam 
staff at 10 


sacrifice animals for 
naming ceremony 

learn to read and 
write Arabic 

boys are whipped to 
prove strength 

have more than one wife 

women make dairy 
products and pottery 

women cook, care for 
camp and children 

men and women sleep 
separately 

wear Arabic clothes 

trade dairy products 
for grain 

children receive 
Arabic names 


After the charts are completed, ask: 


1. Which of the things on your list have always been a part 
of Fulani life? 

2. Which things on the lists were brought by the Berbers? 
3. Which things are on the list because the Fulani live 
where they do? 

4, Why do you think the Fulani changed in some ways and 
not in others? 

5. What can you say about the Fulani and change? 
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Then have the students complete the following sentence on note paper 
and file it in their journals. 


| think some changes in Fulani life happened because 


Activity 8: Duplicate Data Sheet IV about West African Empires and have 
the students read to answer the following questions: 


What were the three great empires? 
How long did each last? 
What cities were trading centers? 


After the questions have been answered, have the students look at the map 
of Nigeria on page 61 to locate the names of the early trade centers which 
are also trade centers today. Ask: 


Why do you think (Kano) is still an important trade center? 


Have the students look at the map on page 128, and have them locate 
Egypt, Morocco, Ghana, Mali, and Nigeria. Tell them traders came to 
northern Nigeria from Egypt and Morocco. Ask: 


From what different directions did traders come to trade 
with people in northern Nigeria? 

With what two continents did the people of West Africa 
probably exchange goods? 


Have the students reread Data Sheet IV to review what knowledge these 
early people had. Then ask: 


1. What did the people of West Africa know how to do? 
2. In what ways did knowledge spread from country to 
country? 

3. How do cities help the spread of ideas? 

4. What can you say about the knowledge and skill found 
in West Africa before the eighteenth century? 


Activity 9: Have the students draw a timeline for West Africa to be kept in 
their journal. They will enter the dates from Data Sheet IV, the dates in their 
book on pages 5 and 7, and other dates they find in the reading about 
Nigeria. Have the students also add the following: 


570 A.D. Birth of Muhammad, founder of Islam (date approxi- 
mate, exact date not known) 


632 Death of Muhammad 
632-732 Rapid spread of Islam over most of the civilized 
world 


Predicting 


The following timeline is provided for your convenience. 


A.D. 
500 


Lge iad pale ee birth of Muhammad, 570 A.D. 
600 







pp epee mi death of Muhammad, 632 A.D. 


—lIslam spreads 
700 
SSS ee Berbers invade a Fulani state 


800 


900 


—empire of Ghana 


1300 
—empire of Mali 


1400 


Se ee Fulani come to Hausaland 
—empire of Songhai 


——-- 1591—Moroccans defeat Songhai 


(00s Soe eS Se SoS 1804—Muslim holy war begins 


1900 =e British enter Hausa-Fulani areas 
7 Vee 1912—British join northern and southern 
area and name them Nigeria 


Then ask: 


Who brought the Islamic religion to the Fulani? 

For how many years had the Fulani been Muslims before 
they came to Hausaland? 

Why do you think some of the Hausa became Muslims? 

In what other ways did Islam come to Hausaland? (from 
Data Sheet IV) 

What did many Hausa do that was against Islamic law? 

How had the He usa become powerful? (from Data Sheet IV) 

Why might the common people of both the Hausa and 
Fulani listen to the Muslim leader, Shehu? 

What do you think will happen? Why? 
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Activity 10: Have students read about the holy war, pages 12 to 16, to 
answer the following: 


What changes occurred because of the holy war? 
After the students answer the question, ask: 


In what ways did wealthy Fulani become like very wealthy 
Hausa? 
Why do you think this happened? 


Have the students add the date of the beginning of the holy war and the 
date the British came to Hausa-Fulani areas to their timelines. Ask: 


In what way did the prophecy about the Fulani empire 
come true? 
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Cultural patterns in a society are based on traditions and are 
influenced through contact with other cultures. 


Some traditions in African societies were changed or altered when they 
came in contact with the religious, governmental, and economic ideas of 
other cultures. 


Sequence 2 


Activity 11: Have the students read pages 17 to 24 to find the differences 
between being a slave in Hausaland and being a slave in America. After the 
reading, ask: 


1. What advantages did Duma have as a slave that the old 
trader had not had in America? 

2. What did Duma’s master expect of him? 

3. Why do you think Duma left his home with its 
advantages and disappeared? 


Ask for reasons other than the one given in the student book. Then ask: 


4. How did the master feel about Duma’s escape? 

5. Why do you suppose the master was surprised? 

6. Why do you think people in power are often surprised 
when those not in power want something better? 


Activity 12: Review with the class the things the Fulani and Hausa did 
because of their Islamic faith. 


page 4—shaved the heads of male children 

page 6 (caption)—men took more than one wife 

page 11 (caption)—prayed five times a day; fasted from 
food; taught their children the laws of Islam; thought 
taxes were wrong; could not worship idols or drink 
alcohols 

page 18 (caption)—no one worked after 2:30 when 
Muslims went to pray; no one worked on Friday, the 
Muslim day of worship 

page 20 (caption)—Hausa husbands who were Muslim 
bought the food and clothing; wives seldom went 
outside their compound; Hausa Muslims who were 
wealthy provided land, money for taxes, the bride 
payment, food and clothing for slaves’ children when 
they wanted to marry 


Then ask: 


1. What did the Hausa children learn from the malam? 
2. Why did Duma want to study with the malam? 

3. Why was Ise Dara willing to let Duma learn from the 
malam? 

4. What seems to be the main reason for educating 
Muslim children? 
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5. Why is reading the Koran important to Muslims? 

6. Why is reading the Bible important to some Christian 
and Jewish people? 

7. What can you say about the effect of religious writings? 


Activity 13: Have the students write one or two things they hope to be able 
to do when they grow up. When they have finished, list on the chalkboard 
the ideas of students who volunteer to share. 


Possible responses: 


have a job 
travel around the world 
have lots of money to give away 


Then ask: 


If your future hope is to (travel around the world), what are 
some ways you can make your hopes come true? 

What might be some of the problems in reaching your 
goal? 

What do you think you might do if there are too many 
problems? 

Why is it hard to know what you will do in the future? 

In spite of the difficulty, why do people have expectations 
or hopes for the future? 


Have the students review what hopes Ibrahim, Shehu, and Duma had, 
what they did about it, and the problems. 

Have the students enter the headings below on a page in their journal. 
Then tell them to fill in the columns with information from their review. 
The chart is filled in for your convenience. 


Hopes/Wants 
for Future 


Ways to Get 
Wants 










Problems 



















have fun 
travel around world 


have easy job 
have good job 

save money 

give money or food 


not enough jobs 
not enough money 








help other people people do not want help 
















Ibrahim | fight for Allah join Shehu killed 
people live by laws speak to people not enough followers 
of Islam have holy war rulers 
continue his studies leave home as slave, not free 


Duma 


become a malam find another teacher 


finding no work in 
a strange place 


being alone 


Students will add to this chart in later activities. 
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Cultural patterns in a society are based on tradition and are 
influenced through contact with other cultures. 


Some traditions in African societies were changed or altered when they 
came in contact with the religious, governmental, and economic ideas of 
other cultures. 


Sequence 3 


Activity 14: Have students look at the map on page 16 and locate the 
Western Region of Nigeria. Ask: 


What separates the Western Region from the Eastern 
Region? 


Have students locate Lagos. Then ask: 


What two main groups of people live in the Western 
Region? 

What is the name of the region where the Hausa and Fulani 
live? 


Then have the students look at the map on page 50 and locate the Western 
Region again. Ask: 


What differences between the Northern and Western 
Regions do you notice? 

How do you think these differences affect the lives of the 
people? 


Record student answers on the chalkboard. Then tell them to look at the 
pictures on pages 25 to 35 for evidence of kinds of vegetation and ways of 
earning a living in the Western Region. Let them suggest additional items 
or corrections for the chalkboard list. 


Activity 15: Have the students read pages 25 to 35 including picture 
captions, to answer the following questions: 


What traditions did the Yoruba have? 

What religious beliefs did they have? 

What did the British do? 

What did the Christian missionaries do? 

What problems did the British and the missionaries have? 
What problems did the Yoruba have? 


Have them list their answers on a page in their journals, using the 
questions as headings. For example: 


Yoruba Traditions Yoruba Religious Beliefs 

farmed for a living Olodumare, creator ot all 

got land from village chief gods have homes in living things 
farmed away from homes Ogun, God of War, lives in a rock 
lived in large towns different gods helped create the 
land belonged to community universe 

produced goods for family ancestors were brave and strong 


worshiped ancestors 
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What Christian Missionaries Did 





built schools 

built health stations and 
hospitals 

sent Nigerians to school in 
England 

taught English to Yoruba 

converted Nigerians to 
Christianity 

helped Nigerians to become 
doctors, lawyers, teachers 


Problems British and 
Missionaries Had 


died from malaria, yellow 
fever, and other diseases 

were afraid to settle 

did not understand Yoruba 
religion 

had trouble communicating 
with Africans because of 
many languages 


What British Did 


brought doctors 

built hospitals 

brought manufactured goods 

taxed people for land, goods 
produced, and number of 
people in households 

built roads, railways, and 
factories 

stopped spread of malaria 

cured other diseases 

showed farmers how to grow 
crops for cash 


Problems Yoruba Had 


had to pay taxes in cash to 
village chief 

had to find jobs to make money 

could not grow enough food 
for families 

college graduates could not 
find jobs 

life in city was expensive 

workers could not find jobs 

could not find places to live 
in cities 

had to speak English to work 
in cities 


Have the students work in small groups to check the information they have 
under each heading. Have them use their information as follows: 


a. Astudent in one group reports something the British or 


Missionaries did in Nigeria. 


b. Another student responds with the effect of the action 
on Nigeria or on the Yoruba. For example: 


Student: The British taxed the Yoruba. 
Response: The Yoruba had to find jobs. 
They couldn’t grow enough food. 
Student: The British brought in doctors. 
Response: They stopped the spread of malaria. 
They cured other diseases. 


Then have the students use the information another way: 


a. A student gives a problem of the Yoruba or the British, 


such as: 


Student: Many British died of malaria. 


b. Another student responds with reasons or probable 


causes of the problem. 


Repeat until most of the information has been reviewed. 
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Activity 16: Have students recall examples of people mixing their religious 
beliefs. Allow them to refer to their books or journals for the information. 
Possible examples: 


Cow Fulani are Muslims, but believe in a water spirit. 

Hausa are Muslims, but believe in different gods. 

Taiyewo is a Christian, but believes in a god of war. 

Taiyewo’s father is a Christian, but still prays to Olodu- 
mare, creator of all. 


Have students read the caption on page 28 and answer the question. 
Remind them that the Fulani brought the religion of Islam to other areas in 
West Africa. Tell them that a Yoruba who is a Muslim can still hold 
traditional Yoruba titles and offices and that he might mix traditional 
Yoruba and Muslim beliefs. Then ask: 


Why might a water spirit be important to someone who 
lived and earned a living on the savanna? 

Why might Olodumare be important to a Yoruba farmer? 

Why would a savanna dweller not worship him? 


Read the following folktale to the class. Tell them it is a tale told by the Efe 
tribe of southern Nigeria. It is taken from African Myths and Tales, pages 
118-119, edited by Susan Feldmann. Dell Publishing Company, 1963. 


THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT 

God created the first human being Ba-atsi with the help of 
the moon. He kneaded the body into shape, covered it 
with a skin, and poured in blood. When the man had thus 
been given life, God whispered in his ear that he, Ba-atsi, 
should beget children, and upon them he should impress 
the following prohibition: “Of all the trees of the forest 
you may eat, but of the Tahu tree you may not eat.” 
Ba-atsi had many children, impressed upon them the 
prohibition, and then retired to heaven. At first men 
respected the commandment they had been given, and 
lived happily. But one day a pregnant woman was seized 
with an irresistible desire to eat of the forbidden fruit. She 
tried to persuade her husband to give her some of it. At 
first he refused, but after a time he gave way. He stole into 
the wood, picked a Tahu fruit, peeled it, and hid the peel 
among the leaves. But the moon had seen his action and 
reported it to God. God was so enraged over man’s 
disobedience that as punishment he sent death among 
them. 


Ask: 


What lesson does the folktale teach? 

In what way is the folktale like the Bible story of Adam and 
Eve? 

In what way is it different? 

Why do you think people have always had explanations for 
their beginnings? 

Why do you think people have stories about obedience 
and punishment? 

Why do you think the people of Nigeria sometimes mixed 
their religious beliefs? 
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Activity 17: Read the following information to the class: 


Intake of In most places in Africa, more than one generation lived in 
information the same household. The laws people lived and governed 
themselves by were handed down from one generation to 

another so that families could live and work together. 
Senior members of the household met regularly to 
manage and discuss family matters, assign or reassign 
duties, to plan harvesting and planting, or to distribute 
food supplies. Women usually tended to household 
chores, cared for children, or carried out market duties. In 
some places, women worked along with the men in the 
field. In other places, women served along with men to 
defend their families and villages. Men were usually 
responsible for disciplining the children and making sure 

boys were prepared for initiation and manhood. 


Then ask: 


EXPLORING 1. What did two of Taiyewo’s uncles do when the British 
FEELINGS imposed taxes? 

2. Suppose elders in Taiyewo’s family or her father were 
depending on them to take over some new land or to plan 
for the next planting? How do you think they might have 
felt? 
3. Who has a different idea about how they might have 
felt? 
4. How might other members of the family have felt? 
5. Have you ever depended on someone for something 
and then were told that the person could not do it? 
6. How did you feel? 
7. Why do you think you felt that way? 


EVALUATION | Written or oral responses to Questions 2, 3, and 4 may be evaluated 
according to the following criteria. The two categories given for each 
criterion show high and low levels of possible student responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘They might be unhappy because they 
expected the uncles to help make decisions.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words. 
For example: “They didn’t like it.” 


2. Sensitivity 


a. Does the student’s response show recognition of the 
feelings of others, or infer about feelings that are not 
obvious? 

For example: “Taiyewo’s father might be worried about 
what could happen to his brothers.” 


b. Does the student’s response indicate no recognition of 
the feelings of others? 


For example: “Her father will have extra work.” 
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Activity 18: Have the class read in their books pages 35 to 39 including 
captions to find out about a dream Taiyewo had, and what she thought 
about the dream. After the reading, ask: 


What happened in the dream? 

In what different ways did people become slaves? 

Why do you think the Africans did not stop getting slaves 
for traders? 

Why do you think the European and American traders did 
not stop trading slaves? 

What are some possible reasons the governments of 
trading countries did not stop the traders? 


If available, show the film Why the New World Was Explored. 


Duplicate Data Sheet V, and have the students read about the Yoruba 
Wars. After the reading, ask: 


What was the curse the Alafin placed on the people of 
Yorubaland? 
In what way might Taiyewo think the curse came true? 


Activity 19: Ask the class: 


How did most people in Africa know about the history of 
their tribe or important events in their history? 

Which parts of the history of the Yoruba wars were 
probably accurate accounts of what happened? Why do 
you think so? 


Tell students that, in many cases, the palace historian was an inherited 
position. Kings could not appoint a person to that position. Among 
common people, the elders passed on stories of their history from one 
generation to another. Then ask: 


What do you think happened when a storyteller died, 
became ill, or was in some way unable to pass 
information on to his son? 

How do you think the same history came to be told by 
people from different regions? 


Tell students that the history of western Africa was written down only in 
places where people learned the Hausa or Arabic language. Then ask: 


How do you think the climate in tropical areas might have 
affected the books in which stories were written down? 

What can you say about the problems modern historians 
might have finding out about African history? 


Activity 20: Tell the class that recently historians have carried on research 
about the period in Africa that Taiyewo dreamed about. Have the students 
reread the picture captions on pages 36 and 37. Then distribute Data Sheet 
VI for the students to find out the following: 


What effect did the slave trade have on western Africa? 
How does the author feel about what happened? 
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After the class has discussed their answers, ask: 


Why do you think the author felt what happened was a 
crime? 

What shocked the American slaver as quoted by the 
author? 

What shocks most people about what happened between 
Americans and Indians? 

What do you think will shock people 200 years from now as 
they read the history of the twentieth century? Why? 


Note: If the students are unable to respond to the last question, suggest as 
answers any of the following you think appropriate for your class. Then 
proceed to ask the question: Why? 


pollution of air and water 

use of dangerous pesticides 

violence on TV shows 

abuse of children by some parents 

report cards that tell some children they are failures for 12 
years of their lives 

lynch mobs taking law into their own hands 

old people living alone and in poverty 

people unable to join organizations or take certain jobs 
because of race, sex, religion 

bombs dropped on people from airplanes 

people put to death by law as punishment 

stoop labor for farm workers 

people unable to get enough to eat 

people arrested for protesting against war 


Activity 21: Have the class read from pages 40 to 44 to find out what 
happened to the marriage plans that had been made for Taiyewo. 

Divide the class into five groups; one group to represent each of the 
people involved. Tell the class to read through those pages, keeping in 
mind how the following people felt: Taiyewo, Ojo, Femi, Taiyewo’s father, 
Ojo’s father. 


Note: You might explain who the three new characters are and allow 
students to choose the character they wish to identify with. Explain, for 
example, that Ojo is a young Yoruba who lives in Lagos, Ojo’s father lives 
near Taiyewo’s home in the country, and Femi is a popular young man 
living in Taiyewo’s village. 


When the class has finished reading, have the groups meet and write down 
different adjectives they think best describe how their character felt. Allow 
students to consult a dictionary if necessary. Then ask the class: 


What happened when Ojo told Taiyewo he was in love with 
her? 
How do you think Taiyewo felt when he told her? 


Inferring 


INTERPERSONAL 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Have those who represent Taiyewo list the adjectives they chose to 
describe her feelings. For example: 


mixed up uncomfortable 
embarrassed afraid 
happy and sad troubled 
worried silly 

Then ask: 


Why do you think she would feel that way? 
Ask those students who represent Taiyewo’s father: 


What do you think Taiyewo’s father would have said if 
Taiyewo had explained to him how she felt? Why? 
Who has a different idea about what he might have said? 


Ask those who represent Ojo to list the adjectives that best describe how 
they think Ojo felt when Taiyewo refused his proposal. For example: 


hurt hopeless 
argry unsuccessful 
embarrassed understanding 


Have the students who represent Ojo’s father state what they think he 
would have said if he had known that Ojo felt (angry) (embarrassed). Have 
them explain their statements. Then have those who represent Femi give 
the adjectives that best describe how Femi felt when he saw Taiyewo and 
played his drum for her. For example: 


proud excited 

happy hopeful 

successful shy 
Then ask: 


What do you think Femi would have said if he had known 
Taiyewo enjoyed being with Ojo? If he had known Ojo 
wanted to marry Taiyewo? Why do you think so? 


Have students who represent Taiyewo’s father and Ojo’s father mention 
the adjectives they chose to describe how they think the two men felt. 


Activity 22: Ask the class: 


1. What did Ojo do when he realized Taiyewo thought 
marriage with him was impossible? 

2. What else do you think a young man in Ojo’s situation 
might have done? 

3. How do you think Taiyewo’s family or Ojo’s family 
would have reacted if he had done that? Why? 

4. Have you ever wanted to do something very much and 
felt sure your parents would not like it? 

5. What did you do? 


Allow different students to respond. Then ask: 


6. Looking back on what you did, do you think you did the 
right or wrong thing? Why? 

7. What could you have done differently? 

8. What makes you think that would have been better? 
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EVALUATION | Written or verbal responses to Question 2 of the Interpersonal Problem 
Solving Strategy can be evaluated according to the following criteria. For 
each criterion the high and low levels of possible student responses are 
illustrated. 


1. Ethical concern 


a. Does the student show concern for participants and/or 
try to reconcile opposing viewpoints? 

For example: “Ojo might have talked to Femi to find out 
his feelings for Taiyewo.” 


b. Does the student show an acceptance of rules and/or 
adherence to particular societal rules? 

For example: “He should follow the village customs and 
leave Taiyewo alone.” 


c. Does the student solve the problem on the basis of 
expediency—as easily as possible, without regard to 
ethical concerns and often by referral to other authority? 
For example: “He should tell Taiyewo that people in Lagos 
don’t pay attention to the old customs anymore.” 


2. Sympathetic response 


a. Does the student show sympathy or support for those 
involved? 

For example: “Ojo might find out if Taiyewo would be 
happy living in Lagos.” 


b. Does the student show a punitive attitude toward those 
involved? 

For example: ‘He should tell both fathers that it’s none of 
their business.” 


3. Rationality 


a. Does the student indicate more than one solution 
and/or an awareness that the solution may be imperfect or 
that others of equal merit are possible? 

For example: ‘Maybe Ojo could talk to her father and pay 
the bridewealth or else he could go back to the city and get 
a wife there.” 


b. Does the student indicate one solution and no 
awareness that the solution may be imperfect or that others 
of equal merit are possible? 

For example: “He should let Taiyewo make the decision.” 


c. Does the student indicate no possible solution? 
For example: “He can’t change things.” 


Writing | Have the students write what they think Taiyewo’s father finally decided. 
Students should mention different things her father had to consider in 
coming to a particular conclusion and how they think Ojo’s father reacted. 
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Activity 23: Ask a volunteer to read the caption about the talking drum on 
page 42 and answer the questions at the end of it. Then ask: 


When do you think the talking drums are played today? 
Why might it still be considered an honor to know how to 
play the talking drums? To play at the Oba’s palace? 


Then have the class recall what Femi did for a living and what people said 
about his ancestors. Ask: 


How might people change the way they feel about Femi 
and his ancestors? Why? 

Why might this not happen to a palace drummer? 

Why do some traditions change? 


Activity 24: Read the following to the class from page 40: 


Although farmers had turned to cocoa farming instead of 
producing yams, yams were still eaten by everyone. More 
people than ever before bought them, and Aké seemed to 
be making a better profit each season. 


Tell the students that other countries, both in Africa and elsewhere, 
produce quantities of cocoa for export. Then ask: 


1. What are some things that might happen if another 
leading producer of cocoa found a way to produce cocoa 
less expensively than Nigeria? 


As each student responds, ask: 


. Why do you think that might happen? 
. Who has another idea of what might happen? 
. What would be needed for that to happen? 
. If, as one of you predict, eee SESS 
+ eqavenavEND what do you think would happen after that? 


km WN 


a1 


Encourage additional predictions and select some to be pursued further. 


Activity 25: Have the students set up a chart in their journals with the 
headings from the chart below. With the class, select some review items or 
dates from the chart to start them off. Students will continue to add items 
to the chart and it will be used in the Conclusion. 
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Event/New Ways Ways 
Date Idea Causing Groups Affected Occupations Traditions 
Change Affected Affected 
Fulani become Muslims 
700 to Berbers invade Berbers Berbers accept Fulani 
800 A.D. Fulani state Fulani language and customs 
evan om more converts to Islam 
Trans-Saharan farmers to : 
d Hausa orcnante start conquering 
trade ' 
businessmen others 
1400 to Fulani move to Fulani exchanged goods 
1500 Hausaland Hausa 
connie Falani more Hausa become Muslims 
migrate Islam carried to southern 
‘ Nigeria 
Hausa some Fulani 8 
1804 Holy War Fulani become wealthy Fulani accept Hausa lan- 
rulers, have guage and dress 
claves Cow Fulani keep tradi- 
tional ways 
raids-loss of 
Yoruba workers : 
1441 to Fea Bit so sae customs help village 
1865 Slave trade West Africa p einic teitraderclaves 
groups pace halls village and tribal wars 
and European 
goods 
grow cashews ty 
Hausa, Fulani, instead of Emirs remain religious 
none North and South Yoruba, and food leaders 
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Optional Activity: Ask students who have additional information on 
Nigeria to report at this time. If available, show any of the following visual 
materials: the films, Africa Awakens: Modern Nigeria; Rainy Season in West 
Africa; Africa Calls: Its Drums and Musical Instruments or the filmstrip, 
Africa: Artistic Heritage. Students might also be interested in seeing a film 
on some of the religions of West Africa: Four Religions (parts 1 and 2); The 


other groups 


leave villages 
to earn income 
go to school and 
get jobs as 
businessmen, 
teachers, 
engineers 


Moslem World-Beginnings and Growth. 
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Cultural patterns in a society are based on tradition and are 
influenced through contact with other cultures. 


Some traditions in African societies were changed or altered when they 
came in contact with the religious, governmental, and economic ideas of 
other cultures. 


Sequence 4 


Activity 26: Tell the class they will read about the Ibo people next. Have 
them look at the map on page 16 to locate the region where the Ibo live. 
Then have them look at the map on page 50. Ask: 


According to this map, in what ways is the Eastern Region 
like the Western Region? 

In what ways do the two regions differ? (in the kinds of 
resources) 

What resource is much wanted by the industrialized na- 
tions of the world? 

In which part of Nigeria is it located? 


Have the class look at the timeline they drew in Activity 9 to help them 
recall: 


What group had the most power in Northern Nigeria in 
1790? 

What group had the most power in 1914? 

What group had the most power in Western Nigeria in 
1950? 


Have the class write ‘‘Independence”’ on the timeline opposite the date 
1960. Then ask: 


For how many years have Nigerians been independent 
from Great Britain? 


Have students read pages 45 to 49 to find out what the women did to help 
bring about independence in Nigeria. After the reading, ask: 


What did the Yoruba women do? The Ibo women? 


Have students review the caption on page 7 about Fulani women, the 
caption on page 20 about the Muslim wives of Hausa, and pages 40 and 41 
including the caption about Yoruba women, to answer the question: 


What could women in the different groups do and not do? 
Then ask: 


1. What difference in women’s activities made it possible 
for Yoruba and Ibo women to protest? 

2. Why might women engaged in business be more inde- 
pendent than women whose main duties were home and 
children? 

3. What changes for women are discussed by Nwaka and 
his friend? What reasons did they give for the changes? 
4. Which sister, Nwaka’s or his friend's, will probably 
follow the traditional customs of the Ibo? Why? 
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5. Where would you expect to find women generally more 
independent—in the city or in the farming villages? Why? 
6. What can you say about Nigerian women and indepen- 
dence? 


EVALUATION | Student responses to Question 6 can be evaluated according to the follow- 
ing criteria. The two categories given for each criterion show high and low 
levels of possible student responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: “They were leaders in working for indepen- 
dence.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract 
words? 
For example: ‘They danced and sang.” 


2. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response include several of the im- 
portant points about the activities of Nigerian women? 
For example: “Some women follow the old ways and some 
like modern ideas but even village women have lots of 
freedom.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most of the impor- 
tant points about Nigerian women? 
For example: ‘Some get educated.” 


3. Comparison 


a. Does the student spontaneously compare Nigerian 
women to herself/himself or other people personally 
known? 

For example: “Some of the women were like women in 
this country demonstrating for their rights.” 


b. Does the student indicate no comparison in the 
generalization? 
For example: “The women demonstrated for rights.” 


4. Ethnocentrism 


a. Does the student indicate an appreciation for the Nige- 
rians without taking a superior view of his or her own 
culture group? 

For example: ‘Some women probably understand the old 
ways better than the new ones.” 


b. Does the student express negative comments about the 
Nigerians based on a superior view of his or her own 
culture group? 

For example: “A dancing and singing protest sounds 
weird.” 


Note whether or not student responses reflect Tentativeness—the possi- 
bility that an explanation is based on limited data and, therefore, may be 
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misleading. Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,” “I think” are 
indicative of this criterion. 


Have the students add Nigerian women to the chart started in Activity 13, 
and fill in the required information. 


Optional Activity: Have students bring in news items about women ac- 
tivists in the United States and report the item to the class in a way that 
answers the following questions: 


What rights are they trying to get? 

Why do they want them? 

Where is the struggle going on, in a city or a farming area? 
Who opposes them? 

What are their chances of winning? Why? 


Activity 27: Have students look at the pictures and read the captions on 
pages 45 to 57 for evidence of both the old and the new in Nigeria. After 
they report, ask: 


What are some new things in Nigeria and who or what has 
been responsible for them? 


List their responses on the chalkboard. Possible responses: 


agricultural projects—government 
industrial projects—government 
low cost housing—government 


Ask: 


In what other ways do you think improvements are made in 
a country? 


Have the students read pages 49 to 57 and write down the answers they find 
to each of the following questions: 


a. What new things did Nwaka see? 

b. What changes did improved roads bring? 

c. What changes did Nigerians bring about before their 
independence? 


Possible responses: 


a. corrugated iron roofs tractors 
modern farm equipment schools 
new villages churches 
hospitals factories 
b. cash crop that could be cities became less 
taken to city markets crowded 
medical help available change in jobs 
higher income villages sprang up away 
health programs in villages from the Niger river 


people moved farther 
inland to find better 
farm lands 
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c. better roads and trans- 

portation 

tribal unions took 
knowledge to villages 

organized youth groups 

women’s groups pres- 
sured government for 
equal rights in 
employment 


unions built elementary 
and secondary schools 

unions provided scholar- 
ships 

started literary magazines 

pressured British to 
improve schools 


DEVELOPING | After the students have answered the questions about the reading, ask: 


GENERALIZATIONS 


1. In what different ways did Nigerians work for indepen- 


dence? 


2. Which ways probably had the most effect? Why do you 


think so? 


3. What can you say about Nigeria and independence? 


Activity 28: Have students look at the timeline from Activity 9 and ask: 


Timeline When did the British come to Nigeria? 
For how many years have some Nigerians been getting an 
education in schools started by the British? 
Why do you think educated people would have more in- 
fluence in the new government than those who were not 


able to attend schools? 


What kind of problems might a new government have ina 
country where some people are more educated than 


others? 


Why might some people be more loyal to their own tribal 
leaders than to a national leader? 
What problems might tribal loyalty cause a new govern- 


ment? 


Intake of | Have students read pages 57 to 65 to find out about Nigeria’s problems 
information | after independence. After the reading, ask: 


DEVELOPING 1. What did the Nigerians know they had to do after 


GENERALIZATIONS independence? 


2. What did different groups argue about? 


Recall with the students whatever they remember about the Civil War in 
the United States, making sure the following points are included: 


The North was industrial. 
The South was agricultural. 


The agricultural south depended on slave labor, the North 


on immigrant labor. 


There was agitation against slavery. 
The North wanted to prevent the spread of slavery to the 


West. 


The South seceded from the Union. 
The North blockaded the Southern ports to prevent 


supplies coming in. 
Then ask: 


3. In what way was the Civil War in Nigeria like the Civil 


War in the United States? 
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4. Why do you think the leaders in both countries refused 
to let one group break away? 

5. What can you say that might be true about any nation 
with great differences among its people? 


Activity 29: Have the students recall what Dr. Azikiwe wanted for Nigeria, 
pages 56-57. Have them add his name to the chart from Activity 13 and fill in 
the information needed. 

Duplicate Data Sheet VII and have the students read to answer the 
following questions: 


What does the author say about the Ibo? 
What feelings does the author seem to have? 


After they have answered the questions, ask: 


What does the author think Nigerians should do? 


Have the students look at Data Sheet III to answer the following: 


When was the struggle to form nations going on in Europe? 
Why do you think that after 5,000 years of civilization, 
people still use violence to settle disputes? 


Have the students add Biafran War, 1967-1970, to the Events Chart in 
Activity 25, and help them complete the columns. 
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influenced through contact with other cultures. 


Some traditions in African societies were changed or altered when they 
came in contact with the religious, governmental, and economic ideas of 
other cultures. 


Sequence 5 


Activity 30: Have the students look at the map on page 128 to locate Kenya 
and Tanzania. Ask: 


What can you tell about East Africa from this map? 
Have the students look at the map on page 74. Ask: 

In what ways are Kenya and Tanzania different? Alike? 
Have the students look at the map on page 107. Ask: 


What land and water features do Kenya and Tanzania 
share? 

What group of people share the two countries? 

From looking at the two maps, where do you think the 
climate is probably better for people? Why? 


Have the students start five pages for their journal with the general title 
“Facts About East Africa.’” Have them put one of the following titles on each 
page: 

Land and Climate 

Natural Resources 

Occupations 

Government and Government Activities 

People 


Have them divide the pages—one-half for Kenya and the other half for 
Tanzania. Information can come from the student book, films, and re- 
search. 

Write the following on the board for their first entries under Land and 
Climate, Kenya. 


Mount Kenya: 17,040 feet high, right on the equator, has 
several glaciers. 

Nairobi: Climate most of the year is comfortably warm 
during the day and chilly at night. 


Under Land and Climate, Tanzania: 


Mount Kilimanjaro: 19,340 feet high, highest peak in Africa 
or Europe, has one permanent glacier. 


Have them enter under People, Kenya. 


There are about 12 million Africans in 47 tribes. 
There are about 2 million Kikuyu. 


Let the students decide what additional facts they can add to their journal 
pages. Allow time each day for students to suggest journal entries. Write 


final entries on the board to be copied by the students so that journals are 
similar and accurate. 
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Activity 31: Tell the students they will be reading about people of the 
Kikuyu tribe. Have them locate this group on the map on page 107. Then 
have them look at the pictures and read the captions on pages 73 to 87 to 
add more facts about Kenya to their journal pages. 

Have the students work in pairs and read pages 73-87 and 92-94. They are 
to construct questions about the reading that other pairs of students can 
answer. Tell them to use the following guideline: The questions must 
require more than a one-word answer. After the students have answered 
each other’s questions have them decide what facts are to be added to their 
journal pages. 


Optional Activity: If available show the filmstrip, Lifeways of the Masai, A 
People of East Africa and the film, Kenya: The Multiracial Experiment. 


Activity 32: Have the students review pages 73-87 and 92-94 to list old and 
new ways of doing things. Have them think about what opinions different 
people in the story had about each new way. For example: 


Old Ways New Ways 
gourds to carry water old oil cans 
zebu cattle European cows 
young men become warriors warriors go away to school 
elders make decisions, lawyers and government 
perform duties of administrators make 
government decisions, perform 
duties of government 
baraza court session official court of law 
mud-wall house house of stones and bricks 
music of drum and ankle popular radio music 
bells 
animal skins for clothing dresses of modern fabrics 
heads shaved many hair styles 
village healer hospital 
all girls initiated some girls aren’t initiated 


After the lists are finished, have the students use the information as 
follows: One student names an Old Way of doing something. Another 
student responds with a New Way. Then a third student tells who might 
like or dislike the New Way and why. Then ask: 


1. Who seems most upset by the changes? 

2. Who seems to like the changes? Why? 

3. Why do you think new ways bother some people more 
than others? 

4. In what ways are these reactions to new ways like reac- 
tions in your family? In what ways are they different? 

5. What can you say about the way people react to change? 


Activity 33: Have members of the class mention groups or organizations in 
America that help young men and women learn what many Americans 
believe is right or good for their society. For example: 


Girl Scouts church youth groups 

Boy Scouts 4-H 

Police Athletic Young Men’s or Young Women’s 
League Christian Association 
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Ask students to describe African groups or organizations that help young 
Africans learn about their society. For example: 


village elders men’s or women’s 
the Ogo Society initiation groups 
Ask: 
What do these groups do? 
How does a person become a member of each of these 
groups? 
How do they quit being a member? 
Comparing Which of the organizations do you think has the most 


influence on its members? Why do you think so? 


Recall with the students the information from Activity 3 about Dr. Louis 
Leakey. Read the following to the class: 


Intake of Born in Kenya on August 7, 1903, to an English missionary 
information couple, Louis grew up with the Kikuyu tribesmen his pa- 
rents sought to convert. Like his African playmates, he 
learned to throw his spear through a rolling hoop and to 
stalk small game stealthily enough to touch his quarry 
[hunted animal]. At 13, he became a Kikuyu warrior, never 
to disclose his initiation rites; he died an elder of the tribe. 
The imprint of this unusual boyhood never left 
Louis. . . . The tribal traits of patience and observation, he 
maintained, contributed much to his success as a fossil 
hunter. He wrote a grammar of the Kikuyu language and a 
monumental three-volume treatise on his tribe. 
from National Geographic, 
p. 144, January 1973 


Ask: 


In which groups was Dr. Leakey a member? 
In what ways was he influenced? 
How do you think the Kikuyu felt about the ‘‘outsider’’? 


Why? 
Have the students recall Nwaka’s dream, page 51. Then ask: 
DEVELOPING 1. What was the Ogo Society responsible for doing? 
GENERALIZATIONS 2. Why do you think someone like Nwaka would dream 


that his father was making fun of him? 

3. Why might some Africans feel quilty about not follow- 
ing some traditional ways? About education changing his 
or her ideas? 

4. Why might an African be worried about proving that he 
or she was a responsible member of the community? 

5. What can you say about the groups to which people in 
any society belong? 


Let students write a response to the following in their journals: 


Writing In what ways do you prove that you are a responsible 
member of your family or community? 


OR: Have students explain in their own words the meaning of what the old 
man told Nwaka on pages 66 and 67. 
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Activity 34: Have the students read about the Emergency, pages 87 to 91, to 
find out answers to the following: 


What caused the Emergency? 
What happened after it was ended? 


After the reading, ask: 


What happened? 

What did the white settlers want? 

What did they do to get what they wanted? 

What did the African people of Kenya want? 

What did they do? 

What had the African people of Kenya learned that helped 
them resist outsiders? 

What do you think the outsiders learned from the struggle 
for independence? Why? 


Tell the class that ‘‘Uhuru” was the word people chanted for many years at 
political meetings. It means “‘Independence.” After independence, Jomo 
Kenyatta gave them the word ‘‘Harambee,”’ meaning ‘‘Let’s pull together.”’ 
Harambee is the national motto and is on the Kenyan coat of arms. Ask: 


What special meaning do you think Harambee had for 
people with memories about the Emergency? 


Recall the civil war in Nigeria. Ask: 


Why might a word with the same meaning as Harambee 
have been a good motto for Nigerians? 
Why do you think Kenyatta gave this motto to his people? 


Activity 35: Have the students construct a timeline with the dates found in 
the student book on pages 87 to 91. The timeline below is provided for your 
convenience. Put the starred dates on the chalkboard for students to add 
to their timelines. 


ethene Portuguese fort built at Mombasa 


*1698 Arabs take fort and control coastline 


*1820 Kikuyu come in and acquire land from natives 
near Nairobi 
1895 British first come to Kenya 
1898 Kikuyu leave farms 
51902 Europeans settle on Kikuyu land 


*1920 Kenya becomes British colony 
*1946 Kenyatta organizes Pan African movement in Af- 
rica 
1952 Emergency declared; *Kenyatta arrested 


1960 Ban on political parties lifted 
*1961 Kenyatta released 

1963 Kenya becomes independent 
1964 Kenyatta elected President 


Then ask: 


For how many years before 1895 had Europeans known 
about the area now called Kenya? 
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What might be some reasons white settlers did not move 
onto the land before 1900? 

For how many years before 1900 had some of the Kikuyu 
been on land near Nairobi? 

For how many years before independence had Europeans 
owned farmland? 

How do you think both groups felt about their rights to the 
land? Why? 


Activity 36: Tell the class that for a while the Mau Mau called themselves 
Kenya Land Freedom Army. Ask: 


Why do you think land was such an important point of 
conflict between the two groups? 


Have the students read the captions, pages 77 and 88. Then duplicate Data 
Sheet VIII about land in East Africa. After students have read it, ask: 


Where do people want to live? Why? 

What traditions of the Kikuyu influence the pressure to 
have land? 

In what ways might the desire to grow cash crops create 
more pressure for land? 


Then ask: 


1. How do you think Kikuyu farmers felt when they re- 
turned and found British settlers on their land? 

2. Why do you think they would feel that way? 

3. How do you think a young Kikuyu warrior felt when he 
saw the land that would be his some day being occupied by 
foreign people? 

4. How do you think British settlers felt when the Kikuyu 
tried to get the land back? 

5. Suppose you and your family had inherited some land, 
and your family was counting on moving to the new prop- 
erty. How would you feel if you arrived and found strange 
people living on that land? 

6. Why do you think you would feel that way? 


Have the students add to Facts About East Africa in their journals. 


Activity 37: Have the students review the holy war, pages 12 to 14. Have 
them recall what happened to Mwangi in the Liberation Army. Ask: 


In what ways was Mwangi like Ibrahim? How did they 
differ? 

In what ways was Jomo Kenyatta like Shehu? How did they 
differ? 

Which one of the four do you think gave up the most to 
fight for what he believed was right? 

Why do you think some people are so willing to fight for a 
cause? 

Why do you think other people will not fight? 

What kinds of causes do you think people should fight for? 
Why? 
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Have the students add Mwangi and Kenyatta to the Hopes for the Future 
Chart begun in Activity 13, and add the Emergency to the Events Chart 
begun in Activity 25. 


Activity 38: Have the students locate where the Masai live on the map, page 
107. Ask: 


With what other groups of people do the Masai probably 
come in contact? 


Have them read about the Masai, pages 94 to 102, to answer: 


What are some of the Masai traditions? 
What changes did Europeans bring? 
What did not change? 


After the students have answered the questions, ask: 


1. In what ways did Kamau’s life differ from the Masai 
boy’s? 

2. What traditions caused some of the differences? 

3. What reaction to the British caused some of the 
differences? 

4. What in the Masai legend helps explain why the Masai 
hold tightly to their traditions? 


Recall what effect the holy wars had on the ‘‘Cow” Fulani, page 14. Ask: 


5. In what way were the Masai and the “Cow” Fulani alike 
when they met people different from themselves? 

6. Why do you think the Europeans had more effect on the 
Kikuyu than on the Masai? 

7. What can you say about the reaction of people to a 
different way of life? 


Add Masai boy to Hopes for the Future Chart, Activity 13. 


Optional Activity: Ask students who have additional information on Kenya 
to report at this time. Let the class discuss which information should be 
added to their Facts About East Africa pages. If available, show one or both 
of the following films: Harambee and First World Festival of Negro Arts, 
Dakar 1966. 
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Cultural patterns in a society are based on tradition and are 
influenced through contact with other cultures. 


Some traditions in African societies were changed or altered when they 
came in contact with the religious, governmental, and economic ideas of 
other cultures. 


Sequence 6 


Activity 39: Have the students review their books and journals to answer: 


What is similar in the history of Nigeria and Kenya? - 

What is similar about the way the people live? About their 
beliefs? About what they want for the future? 

What is similar about their problems? 

What is different about their problems? 


List their responses on the board. Have them look at the map on page 107 
and locate the mainland of Tanzania and the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
which make up the United Republic of Tanzania. Have them locate the 
Western Rift Valley and the circle of lakes which are the result of the rift. 
Lake Tanganyika has the same name that mainland Tanzania had before it 
joined with Zanzibar and Pemba. Ask: 


Looking at the map, in what ways do you expect Tanzania 
to be like Kenya? Why? 


Have students locate where the Kaguru people live. Then have them look 
at the lists on the board and ask for volunteers to put a check by any 
similarities and differences that might also apply to Tanzania and tell why 
they think so. 

Divide the class into five groups. Although all students will read the unit 
on Tanzania, each group will be responsible for information about one 
aspect of the unit. After each group reports in later activities, students will 
add the information to the Facts About East Africa pages in their journals: 


Group A—Land and Climate 

Group B—Natural Resources 

Group C—Occupations 

Group D—Government and Government Activities 
Group E—People , 


Have the students read pages 105 to 121, and take notes on information 
they consider useful for their group’s fact list. 

After they have finished the reading, have each group plan what should 
be written on the list. 


Note: The above activity is intended to be brief and may be accomplished 
by the total class instead of groups. 


Optional Activity: If students have additional information on Tanzania, let 
them report it. Let each group incorporate information that is appropriate 
for their lists. If available, show one or both of the following: New Africa, 
People and Leaders and Youth Builds a Nation in Tanzania. 
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Activity 40: Have group A tell (or write on the board) what the other 
students should write under Land and Climate, Tanzania, in their journals. 
Distribute Data Sheet IX and have the students read to answer the follow- 
ing: 

What happened during the drought? 

What kinds of help did the people get? 


After the questions have been answered, recall with the students when the 
land in northern Africa started to dry up, Data Sheet IV. Ask: 


What might happen in Africa if, as some scientists believe, 
the desert areas of the world should continue to expand? 

What effect might it have on the rest of Africa if there 
should be less and less land for raising food in the 
drought belt countries? 

What effect might it have on the rest of the world? 

Which of the aids to the victims of the drought do you think 
was most helpful? Why? 

Which of the problems in the last two paragraphs of the 
Data Sheet are the most serious? Why? 


Divide the class into four groups, representing: 


a. Africans who do not want outside aid. 

b. Africans who do want help. 

c. People outside of Africa who do not want to give aid. 
d. Outsiders who do want to help. 


Let members of each group argue their point of view. Note whether the 
students make use of information they have about the feelings people in 
Kenya and Nigeria might have. 

Have the students choose one of the following topics on which to write 
in their journals: 


Self-help is everything. 
People are interdependent. 


Activity 41: Have group B tell (or write on the board) what the other 
students should write under Natural Resources, Tanzania, in their jour- 
nals. Write a list of the main commodities traded in each country on the 
board: 


Tanzania Kenya Nigeria 

coffee coffee crude petroleum 

cotton tea cocoa 

diamonds petroleum products ground nuts 

sisal meat and meat products tin 

cloves pyrethrum extract palm kernels 

cashew nuts soda ash rubber 
timber—logs and lumber 
cotton 

Ask: 


What differences are there in what the three countries 
produce for trade with other countries? 

What might be some reasons for these differences? 

In which countries are some trade goods dependent on 
forests? On mineral resources? On farmland? On graz- 
ing land? 
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If a country does not have natural resources that other 
countries want, what must it do to have products to 
trade? 

If a country has resources, but not enough money to de- 
velop them, what can it do? 


Write the words, ‘“‘developing country” on the board. Explain the term as 
follows: a country beginning to improve the use of its natural resources so 
that it can also improve the people’s standard of living through education, 
health services, and ways to have a fair share of wanted goods. 

Have the students read the caption on page 49. Ask: 


What was the purpose of the development corporations? 
Have the students read the caption on page 50. Ask: 


What resources does Nigeria have to aid development? 

What in the pictures on pages 52 and 53 might Nigerians 
want to have? 

Who brought these things to Nigeria? 

What in the pictures on pages 106 and 110 might Tanza- 
nians want? 

What do Tanzanians need so they can get these things? 


Have the students reread pages 119 to 121 to answer the following: 


What did Muhisi’s teacher say caused Tanzania to be a 
poor country? 

What did President Nyerere think the people should do 
first? Why? 


After the students have answered the questions, ask: 


1. What did Muhisi tell his uncle about the advantages of 
having industries in Tanzania? 

2. What did he say about the disadvantages? 

3. If you were Muhisi, what would you want President 
Nyerere to do? Why? 

4. If you lived in Sangasi’s village, what would you want? 
Why? 

5. What can you say aboutthe problems facing Tanzania or 
any developing country? 


Activity 42: Have Group C tell (or write on the board) what the other 
students should write under Occupations, Tanzania, in their journals. 


Recall how many people live in towns in Western Nigeria (page 30). Then 
tell them the following: 


About 10 percent of the people of Kenya live in cities. 
About 6 percent of mainland Tanzanians live in cities. 
About 24 percent of the people in Zanzibar live in cities. 


Ask: 


Where do most of the people live in these three countries, 
in cities or rural areas? 


Review the system of land ownership, Data Sheet VIII, and the problem 


over land in Kenya, pages 86 to 88. Review Yoruba ideas of land ownership, 
page 30. Then ask: 


Intake of 
information 


Intake of 
information 


Inferring 


Intake of 
information 








In both Nigeria and Kenya, who owned the land? 


Read what Muhisi’s teacher told the class: 


“a 


. . a long time ago, when people lived in small com- 
munities, the land and animals provided them with all they 
needed.” 


Distribute Data Sheet X and have the students read to answer the ques- 
tions: 


What were the advantages President Nyerere saw in the 
African system of land ownership? 

In what way did the idea of private property differ from the 
African idea of property? 


Write’’Ujamaa” on the board and tell the class it is a Swahili word meaning 
familyhood. The government started Ujamaa villages to get Tanzanians to 
work together in cooperative communities as their ancestors did. 


Have the students read pages 121 to 127 to answer: 


What are the three principles of Ujamaa? 
After the question has been answered, ask: 


In what ways do Ujamaa villages differ from traditional 
ones? 

If people of different clans live and work together, what 
might change? Why? 


Have the students add Muhisi and President Nyerere to the Hopes for the 
Future Chart begun in Activity 13. 


Activity 43: Write the following on the board: 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (World Bank) 


Ask: 


What does a bank do? 
What do you think is the purpose of a world bank? 
From where does a world bank get money to lend? 


Tell the class the World Bank was started in 1944 by 44 nations. Some of its 
loans have been for reconstruction after war damage, for construction of 
power plants and transportation systems, and for other ways to help 
countries industrialize. 

Divide the class into three groups, one for each of the three countries. 
Let them meet for a few minutes to plan a request to the World Bank for a 
loan. The request should include a description of what the money is 
needed for and why it is needed. It should not include the amount. Remind 
them to look at the maps on pages 16, 50 and 61 (Nigeria), and 74 and 107 
(Kenya and Tanzania). 

After someone in each group reports their request, distribute Data Sheet 
XI and have the class compare their requests with the programs approved 
by the World Bank in 1974. 


Note: Explain the meaning of words such as “degraded,” “malnutrition,” 
“productivity,” etc., if necessary. 
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After the reading, ask: 


In what ways were your requests different? Similar? 

Why did the World Bank decide to lend money for improv- 
ing rural areas, according to the Data Sheet? 

Which kind of economic activity would make it easier for a 
country to repay the Bank, village agriculture or big 
industries? Why? 

What do the actions of the World Bank show about what 
the directors of the bank think is important? 


Tell the class that the Bank’s president has posed the following question: 


What more fundamental measures of wealth are there than 
the levels of nutrition, literacy, and health? Are there any 
more basic terms in which to compare the wealth of the 
developed and developing nations? 

The basic problem, then, is a problem of values. Will 
1974 be best remembered as the year prices exploded? Or 
will it, perhaps, be better remembered as the year when 
the word interdependence stopped being just a word and 
started being reality? 





adapted from Saturday Review, 
by Robert McNamara, 
pp. 36 and 108, December 1974 


Ask: 


What does the author consider as the measure of wealth of 
a nation? 

What do you think the author is suggesting the nations 
with this wealth do for the developing nations? 

Why do you think the author wants them to do this? 

In what ways do you agree or disagree with the author? 
Why? 


Activity 44: Have Group D tell (or write on the board) what the other 
students should write under Government and Government Activities, Tan- 
zania, in their journals. 


Review what kind of government Nigeria had after independence, page 
60. Ask: 


How did political parties get members? 
What did the constitution say about smaller tribes? 


Review the kind of government Kenya had after independence, page 91. 
Ask: 


Where did people in both Kenya and Nigeria get their ideas 
of government, constitution, and political parties? 


Take a count of the number of students whose parents belong to the 
Republican Party, the Democratic Party, other political parties. Ask: 


Explaining What does each party want when it is time to vote for a 
President? 
Why does each party criticize the other one? 
What do we think are the advantages in having more than 
one party? 


Have the students read the caption on page 124. Ask: 
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information 


Intake of 
information 


What is TANU? 
How might elections in a one-party country differ from 
those with more than one party? 


Tell the students that the following is an account of Tanzania’s 
election. 


TANU had put up two candidates for every seat except 
those held by six top party officials. . . . The results were 
surprising. Forced to return to their districts for the first 
time in five years, many Congressmen found themselves 
accused of ignoring the home folks, breaking previous 
campaign promises for new roads and wells, and living it 
up in Dar-es-Salaam. Voters who showed up at one rally 
greeted their Congressman with such prolonged boos that 
he went home and shot himself, ‘‘accidentally,’”’ in the 
hand. Another [Congressman] was haunted by the local 
witch-doctor, who went so far as to put a bloodstained 
coffin containing a strangled chicken outside the polling 
booth on election day. . . . Only 16 members of the cur- 
rent Parliament managed to get themselves reelected, and 
among the losers were nine ranking party officials. . 
reprinted by permission from Time, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine; copyright Time Inc. 
quoted in Africa Yesterday and Today, page 328 


After the reading, ask: 


For what things did the voters criticize their Congressmen? 

Which of these things do American voters also object to? 

Why do you think TANU did not give the voters a choice for 
the six top offices? 


second 


Tell the class that Tanzania’s government is called socialism. Distribute 
Data Sheet XII and have the students read it to answer the following 


questions: 


What is the purpose of socialism in Tanzania? 
Which people’s incomes are controlled? 


After students have answered the questions, ask: 


Who in Tanzania might be in favor of socialism? Why? 

Who might not like socialism? Why? 

Why might other independent African countries be in- 
terested in what happens in Tanzania? 


Read the following to the class. They are two accounts of what happened 


after the Arusha Declaration. 


For the first time, the Ujamaa ideal captured the imagina- 

tion or ordinary Tanzanians. Spontaneous demonstrations 

of support took place all over the country and thousands of 

peasants marched on Dar-es-Salaam, demonstrating in 
favor of the new policies. 

from New Internationalist, Devopress Limited, 

page 18, May 1973, distributed by P.A.C. Limited 


In 1970, a plot against the President’s life was discovered; 
the politicians and soldiers involved were said to be dis- 
contented by the strict rules on income and property own- 
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Ask: 


Tell the class that the following problems in Tanzania were reported in 


ership. . . . sixof the seven accused were found quilty . . . 
there were no executions. ... 
from Africa ‘73, © Africa Journal Ltd., page 167 


What is the difference between the people who were for 
the President's ideas and those who were against him? 


Time, page 45, January 27, 1975. 


Ask: 


Have the students add Arusha Declaration to their Events Chart begun in 


Last year no fewer than 3 million people were moved— 
some willingly, some by coercion—from their own indi- 
vidual plots to communal villages. The result is that farm 
production has fallen... . 

Two months ago, Nyerere had a somber message for his 
people. ‘“‘We have no money... If we do not have 
adequate rains, we will be faced with serious famine in 
which people will die.” 

Because the government paid such low prices for basic 
farm products, farmers last year smuggled more than $50 
million worth of sisal, cattle, cotton, cashew nuts and corn 
across the border into neighboring Kenya, where prices 
were higher. . . 

. . . prices on basic foodstuffs have jumped 80% . . . the 
inefficiency of the farming system—as well as the drought 
and smuggling—made it necessary for the country to im- 
port 40% of its food last year. . 

reprinted from Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine; 
copyright Time Inc. 


1. What can happen if the Ujamaa villages can not produce 
enough food? Why? 

2. What makes you think that would happen? 

3. Can someone give a different idea about what can hap- 
pen? 

4. If happened, what do you think would 
happen after that? 





Activity 25. 


Activity 45: Have Group E tell (or write on the board) what the other 
students should write under People, Tanzania, in their journals. Ask: 


Have the class review the schools attended by Nigeria’s first President 


What in your journal tells about education in East Africa? 


(page 56). Ask: 


Recall why President Nyerere almost did not get an education (page 124). 
Ask: 


What advantages were there in going to different schools? 


What effect did Nyerere’s education have on Tanzania? 
In developing countries, what are some reasons for 
educating people? 


Comparing 


Intake of 
information 


Affective 
development 


How might each of the following groups feel about educa- 
tion? Why are there differences? 


government leaders Arab traders 

religious leaders plantation owners 
parents in cities African doctors 

parents in villages Asian businessmen 
nomadic parents girls and boys in cities 
educated parents boys and girls in villages 


uneducated parents 


Distribute Data Sheet XIII and tell the students it was written in 1966 by 
Leonard Levitt, a Peace Corps teacher in Tanzania. Have them read to 
answer the following: 


What did the students do that showed they were eager to 
learn? 


After the question has been answered, ask: 


Why do you think Mr. Levitt was surprised? 

Why do you think the students did not know about ice 
cubes? 

Why do you think Mr. Levitt did not make fun of his class in 
the story he wrote for Americans to read? 

What does that say about Mr. Levitt? 

When was the last time you made fun of someone for not 
knowing something you knew? 

As you think back, why do you think you did it? 


Activity 46: Ask the students: 


What language is used in the schools of Nigeria? (page 26) 
In the schools of Kenya? (page 73) 

Where did Nigerians and Kenyans learn English? 

What is the official language in Tanzania? (caption, page 
110) 

What is Swahili? (page 112) 


Write some of the following Yoruba sentences on the board with the 
meanings. Have the students identify which words are from English. 


Note: The Yoruba words below have been written as they would appear in 
the Glossary on page 129, not as they would appear in a Yoruba dictionary. 
You might invite a Nigerian to class to help pronounce the words. 


Ke ne O Ne? (What do you have?) 

Mo ne Ka la md. (I have a pen.) Explain that in Latin the 
word for reed pen is Calamus, and in Arabic and Hausa, 
the word is Kalamu. 

Ta be le ne. (It’s a table.) 

Mo ne Kt mi. (I have a comb.) You might want to tell 
students that the original Yoruba word for comb is e ya 
run. 

Mo ne Ku pt. (I have a cup, or glass.) 

Mo né ha pe ne. (I have a half-penny.) 

Mo ne na in. (I have a nine-pence.) 

Mo n’ I6 se odo do Ke ta ne one.(I’m going to the doctor 
today.) 
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Ask: 


Explaining Why do you think the Yoruba language includes some 
English words? 
Why are some Arab words also in the Yoruba language? 
Why do you think Swahili is used more in East Africa than in 
West Africa? 
Why do the countries that demanded independence from 
Britain continue to use English? 


Recall the number of tribes in Nigeria (caption, page 16), and the number in 
Kenya, journal entry, Activity 30. Ask: 


What do you think might have happened if Dr. Azikiwe had 
made Ibo the official language of Nigeria? If Jomo 
Kenyatta had made Kikuyu the official language of 
Kenya? 

Why is one official language needed for a country? 

Why might Swahili be preferred to English? 

In what ways might acommon language help unify a coun- 
try? The continent of Africa? 


Have the students review information about the All-African Trade Fair, 
pages 94 to 96. Ask: 


How did knowing Swahili help Kamau? 

What did Kamau see at the Trade Fair besides the Masai? 

In what way might fairs help build a feeling of unity in 
Africa? 

Why do you think the All-African Trade Fair is held in a 
different country each year? 


Optional Activity:The students who express interest in African language 
might enjoy learning some things about the Swahili language spoken in 
East Africa. Suggest they read Jambo Means Hello, by Muriel Feelings, Dial 
Books. 


Intake of | Activity 47: Distribute Data Sheet XIV on Pan-Africanism and have the 
information | students read to find out the different purposes of the Pan-African move- 
ment between 1900 and 1975. After the reading, ask: 


DEVELOPING 1. What were the reasons for the Pan-African meeting in 
GENERALIZATIONS 1900? In 1945? In 1974? 
2. Why do you think the purposes of Pan-Africanism 
changed? 


3. What are other differences between the first confer- 
ence and the one in 1974? 

4. What reasons can you think of for these differences? 
5. From our study, what are some new problems that 
members of a Pan-African conference might try to solve? 
6. Why do you think Africans want to solve their own 
problems? 

7. What can you say about the effect of Pan-Africanism? 


Have the students examine the first entry in their journals, Activity 1. Ask: 


What statements do you see in your journal that you now 
think should be changed? 

What would you say to a young child who thinks of Africa 
only as a jungle with elephants? 
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What would you say to a person who says Africa has no 
educated leaders? 


Have the students look at their hypotheses from Activity 2 and Activity 39 to 


discuss any changes or additions they need to make. 


Activity 48: Have the students look at the Hopes for the Future Chart 
started in Activity 13. Let them work in pairs for several minutes to identify 
differences and similarities in the chart. The completed chart is provided 
for your convenience. 


Who 


Ibrahim 
Shehu 


Duma 


Nigerian 
women 


Dr. Azikiwe 


Mwangi 


Kenyatta 


Masai boy 


Muhisi 


Dr. Nyerere 


Hopes/Wants 
for Future 


have fun 
travel around world 


help other people 


fight for Allah join Shehu 


people live by laws speak to people 
of Islam have holy war ; 


continue his studies 
become a malam 


equal rights for 
Nigerians 


independence for 
Nigeria 


drive settlers from 
Kikuyu land 


independence for 
Kenya 


biggest herd of cattle 


build Ujamaa village 


build a nation 


Ways to Get 
Wants 


have easy job 

have good job 

save money 

give money or food 





leave home 
find another teacher 


refuse to use British 
currency 

organize protest dem- 
onstrations 

march, dance, talk 

attack village chiefs 
and European settlers 


work with young 
people 

start newspaper 

keep people informed 


join Liberation army 


speak against British 
demand change in 
Africa 


learn about cattle 
diseases in school 

increase his share of 
father’s herd 

refuse to care for 
government cattle 


work with family 
members 

persuade others to join 

arrange with govern- 
ment representative 





have one political party 

Ujamaa villages 

government ownership 
of business 

control wages 


Problems 


not enough jobs 
not enough money 


people do not want help 
killed 


not enough followers 
rulers 


as slave, not free 
finding no work ina 

strange place 
being alone 


police called in 


people killed, injured 


turned down as teacher 


idea of regionalism 
Nigerians not prepared 
for independence 


cold, hunger 

prison 

danger 

called terrorist 

in prison 9 years 
Emergency declared 
ban on political parties 


cattle need land 
Masailand now has cat- 

tle ranches and farms 
land overcrowded 


no guarantee of success 


lose share of clan land 
hard work 


some people don’t like 

drought and floods 

spend money to buy 
food 
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Then ask: 


Which people had similar hopes for the future? 
In what ways did their methods for getting what they 
wanted differ? 


Have a student name someone on the chart, for example, Nigerian wo- 
men. Then have another student describe the method used by Nigerian 
women to get what they wanted. Then ask: 


1. What seems to be important to (the Nigerian women 
who organized protest demonstrations)? 





Repeat the above with different names from the chart. Then have the 
students look at the entries they wrote for their own “‘future hopes.” Let 
them volunteer their reasons and their methods for getting what they 
want. After each student’s response ask: 


2. What does this show about what you think is important? 
After the students have reported on their own entries, ask: 


3. In what ways do the people in this room differ in what 
they value? 

4. In what ways do the people on the chart seem to differ 
in what they valued? 

5. What can you say about people and their values? 


In evaluating Question 2, note the student’s ability to produce a value 
inference from an example of behavior. The example of behavior in this 
case is the student’s choice of a way to achieve his future goal. Some 
students may need encouragement and/or help in seeing how such 
inferences can be made. 

If the student is able to infer values from behavior, then a criterion called 
Ethical Level is useful in evaluation. 


Ethical level 


a. Does the student’s response show altruism—concern 
for the welfare of others? 

For example: “I think helping other people is more 
important than doing something for yourself.” 


b. Does the student’s response show conformity— 
concern for pleasing others, or obeying authority? 

For example: “I think you should do what your family 
expects you to do, like getting a good job.” 


c. Does the student’s response show egocentrism— 
primary interest in seeking pleasure, avoiding punish- 
ment, or in bargaining? 

For example: “I think getting an easy job and not worrying 
about other people is the way to live.” 


MAIN IDEA | Cultural patterns in a society are based on tradition and are 


ORGANIZING IDEA 


influenced through contact with other cultures. 


Some traditions in African societies were changed or altered when they 
came in contact with the religious, governmental, and economic ideas of 
other cultures. 


Conclusion 


Have the students look at their completed Events Charts from Activity 25. 
Let them meet in small groups to argue which event had the greatest effect 
on the people involved and why. 












































Event/New Groups Ways Ways 
Date Idea Causing Affected Occupations Traditions 
Change Affected Affected 
700 to Berbers invade |Berbers Fulani become Muslims 
800 A.D. | Fulani state Fulani Berbers accept Fulani 
language and customs 
trans-Saharan |Hausa change from more converts to Islam 
trade farmers to start conquering others 
merchants, 
businessmen 
1400 to | Fulani move to {Fulani exchanged goods 
1500 Hausaland Hausa 
1804 Hausa some Fulani more Hausa become 
Fulani migrate Muslims 
some Fulani Islam carried to 
become wealthy| southern Nigeria 
rulers, have Fulani accept Hausa 
slaves language and dress 
Cow Fulani keep tradi- 
tional ways 
1441 to | slave trade Yoruba raids—loss of customs help village 
1865 West Africa workers chief trade slaves 
groups trade for guns village and tribal wars 
and European ‘| curse of Alafin 
goods remembered 
1912 North and Hausa, Fulani, grow cashews Emirs remain religious 
South Nigeria | Yoruba, and instead of food leaders 
joined other groups leave villages land taxed 


converts to Christianity 
mixture of beliefs 


to earn income 
go to school and 


get jobs as children go to 
businessmen, school 
teachers, 

engineers 


Chart continued on page 154. 
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unemployed 





land 
no double pay 


Event/New Groups Ways Ways 
Date Idea Causing Affected Occupations Traditions 
Change Affected Affected 
1967 to | Biafran War Ibo, Yoruba, farmland, oil Ibo return to Iboland 
1970 Hausa-Fulani fields, busi- army seizes govern- 
ness, indus- ment 
tries destroyed | tribal loyalties 
thousands killed, | tribal jealousies 
others starve new states created 
resentment 
towards Ibo 
billions spent 
on weapons 
1952 Emergency Kikuyu British hire Kikuyu move off land 
British govern- Kenyans as of ancestors 
ment home guard warriors form age 
white settlers workers strike grade associations 
related tribes settlers want Africans use modern 
political parties white minority military skills 
rule women join Liberation 
Army 
1967 Arusha Declar- | farmers growth of agri- | return to principles of 
ation businessmen culture love, respect, self- 
politicians communal use of] reliance, cooperation 


different clans in 
Ujamaa with different 


no luxuries beliefs 


After each group has reported its decision, ask: 


DEVELOPING 1. In which events did people with different ideas come 
GENERALIZATIONS together? 

2. What happened as a result? 
3. In which of the two areas, occupations or traditions, 
does there seem to be the most change? 
4. How do you account for that? 
5. What can you say about what happened to the people of 
Nigeria, Kenya, and Tanzania when they came into contact 
with other people? 
6. What can you say generally happens when different 
cultures meet? 


Distribute Data Sheet XV. Tell the students that the Data Sheet describes a 
fictitious situation. After they read the account, have them work in pairs 
and choose one of the countries where the Eyenese will be relocated. They 
are to write what they think will happen in the new location and why they 
think so. Remind them to use their journals and books for reference. 

After the assignment is finished, have two pairs of students exchange 
their predictions with each other. Each pair will report verbally whether 
they agree or disagree with the predictions and why they agree or disagree. 
Both the writings and the critiques can be evaluated in terms of the Main 
Idea. 


APPLYING 
GENERALIZATIONS 


EVALUATION | Student predictions for Data Sheet XV can be evaluated according to the 


following categories: 


1. Does the student base a prediction on a clear under- 
standing that people’s traditions may be changed through 
contact with other cultures? 
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For example: “Maybe the Nigerians and the Eyenese will 
both change some of their customs, if the Eyenese stay 
there long enough.” 

“Maybe the women in Nigeria will want the same rights the 
Eyenese women have.” 


2. Does the student base a prediction on a different but 
valid generalization? 

For example: “If the Masai in Kenya have to give up more 
of their cattle land, their warriors might start fighting 
again.” 


3. Does the student base a prediction on inappropriate 
generalizations? 

For example: “The Tanzanian government will teach 
everyone the Eyenese language so they can trade.” 


4. Does the student state a prediction in highly specific 
terms? 
For example: ‘The Eyenese won't like Ujamaa villages.” 


5. Does the student base an answer on his own experience 
or reactions? 

For example: ‘They should go where there’s a democratic 
government; that’s what I’d do.” 


6. Does the student indicate an inability to deal with the 
question? 
For example: ‘They won’t move.” 


As students are asked to do similar exercises throughout the year, their 
growth can be noted. Particular notice should be taken of pupils whose 
responses are often in Category 6 so that encouragement or clarification 
can be given. Although responses in Categories 3, 4, and 5 should not be 
discouraged, it would be expected that responses in Categories 1 and 2 will 
increase as students progress through the year. 
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Africa is the world’s second largest continent. If differs from the other continents in 
that it has no extremely high mountain ranges, has very few natural harbors, and has 
very narrow Coastal plains. About 80 percent of this huge land mass is in the low 
latitudes. It can be described as a ‘plateau continent,” sitting like a vast block of rock 
above the ocean’s surface so that rivers ‘‘fall’’ down to the seacoast in waterfalls. Likea 


DATA SHEET | FOR ACTIVITY 3 


plateau, the land has a sameness about it. 


The one area that is different is in East Africa. There are great extinct volcanoes and 
valleys thousands of feet deep called rift valleys. In the part of the Eastern Rift Valley 
that is in Tanzania is Olduvai Gorge. There scientists’ discoveries indicate that Africa 
may have been the first home of people. The following is taken from National 


Geographic, page 144, January 1973: 


Africa 


The late Dr. Louis Leakey and his wife, Mary, spent 30 years in East 
Africa’s Olduvai Gorge looking for fossil remains of early man only to 
find animal remains. Then in 1959, Mary Leakey found part of a skull 
and two teeth, fossil remains of near-man estimated to be 1,750,000 
years old. Before this discovery, most scientists thought that the 
existence of humans went back only 500,000 years. 

Dr. Mary Leakey is carrying on the work at Olduvai. And for the past 
five years their son Richard has been working on the isolated eastern 
shore of Kenya’s Lake Rudolph. His early explorations revealed stone 
tools antedating the oldest found at Olduvai by 850,000 years. So rich 
is the Lake Rudolph site that it has already produced the remains of 


more than 80 hominids [all forms of man] . . . . Bernard Ngeneo, a 
Kenyan member of Richard’s expedition, found an extraordinary 
skull, splintered into hundreds of fragments . . . . estimate of its age; 


a breathtaking 2.6 million years. 


DATA SHEET Il FOR ACTIVITY 4 


Look at the following timelines and answer the questions. 


A. 
4 billion 3 billion 2 billion 1 billion 
years years years years Today 
sea life plants reptiles 


A. If the planet earth is four billion years old, about how many millions of years ago do 
scientists think plants started to grow? 





1 billion 750 million 500 million 250 million 
years years years years Today 


reptiles 


plants mammals 


B. About how many years were plants growing on earth before the appearance of 
mammals? 





Why would there have to be plants growing before land animals? 

















Cy 
250 million 187,500,000 125 million 62,500,000 
years years years years Today 









mammals 
continents 
oceans 


reptiles Hominids 





C. As the planet continued to change, why do you think most of the reptiles, 
especially the giant ones, disappeared? 





Take the last segment of the timeline above—62,500,000 years to Today. Expand it 
into a separate timeline and divide it into four equal time segments. How many times 
would you have to do this until you had a timeline like the one below that represents 
four million years? 








D. 
4 million 3 million 2 million 1 million 
years years years years Today 
SE EE 
Kenya skull Tanzania four Ice Ages 
skull fire 
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1,000,000 800,000 400,000 200,000 
years years years years Today 









four Ice Ages 


| Old Stone Age—fire, tools 


| hunting-gathering 
mountains language? modern 


formed humans 


D. Sometime in the distant past humans invented language. How did talking help 
them? 








When humans discovered they could use their hands to pick up stones and sticks, 
what advantages did they have? 








What did they have to learn in order to change stones and sticks into better tools? 





For about how many years did the earliest humans stay in the stage of hunting and 
gathering food, according to scientists? 
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4th Ice Age 
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Homo sapiens villages cities in fertile areas 
cave homes agriculture? writing? 
art, religion herding? trade? metal? 


better tools 


—ice melts->oceans rise->grassy plains become deserts 


E. Then anew kind of human with better tools appeared on the scene. These people 
were Called Homo sapiens (thinking man). What are all the things this modern human 
learned to do and why do you think changes began to happen faster? 
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Read the list below and locate the places on the map. Draw a timeline for the dates 
given: 


3500 B.C. A. Early cities of Mesopotamia 
B. Egyptian civilization along the Nile 
2600 B.C. C. Crete civilization 
Z50iB:G3 D. Greek cities start to found colonies 


332, B.G, Greeks conquer Egypt 
2ODB.Ce Rome conquers all of Italy 
148 B.C. Rome destroys Carthage, famous trade city 
Egypt becomes Roman province 
Roman Empire stretches around the Mediter- 
ranean, with outposts as far north as British 
Isles 
400 A.D. Beginning of tribal invasions on Roman Empire 
800 A.D. Nations start to form in Western Europe 
1000 A.D. Many European trade cities develop 
New civilization is developing in Western 
Europe 
1400 A.D. G. Sailors from Portugal start exploring the coast 
of Africa 
T4992 AcIDs H. People in Spain hear about a new world 
1500 -1800 A.D. Europeans colonize the new world 
G. Portugal 
H. Spain 
I. France 
J. England 
K. Netherlands 
Europeans sell millions of Africans to colonists 
in the new world 
1870 -1900 A.D. European countries divide up most of Africa 


ails 
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West African Empires 


Before 3000 B.C., what is now called the Sahara Desert was a fertile area, rich in 
vegetation and grazing lands. The camel was one of many wild animals living there. 
Then the land began to dry up. Saharan peoples began to tame the camel and migrate 
to more favorable lands to the north, east, and south, 

As the religion of Islam spread throughout North Africa (640-700 A.D.), stable 
systems of law and order were established. Under these conditions, trade prospered 
in many towns and cities of North Africa. Trade routes were established across the 
Sahara Desert. Camel caravans led by desert guides traveled across the Sahara Desert, 
carrying goods between people in northern and western Africa. 

In western Africa, three great empires prospered as trade centers. The empire of 
Ghana (700-1200 A.D.) was rich in gold and had a well-developed system of govern- 
ment. It had a large army that conquered new land and kept peace among the people. 
The location of Ghana made it a natural center for north-south trade. Traders from the 
south traded ivory, slaves, and gold to traders from the north who offered salt, 
copper, dried fruit, and cowrie shells. 

The empire of Mali (1200-1500 A.D.) was also wealthy because of its gold. It, too, 
had a well run government and a large army that kept the peace. The city of Timbuktu 
was the center of trade and learning. At the university there, Africans, Arabs, and 
scholars from other lands took courses in astrology, advanced mathematics, Greek, 
Latin, law, and medicine. Scholars also studied how to improve systems of taxation, 
banking, and caravan communications. Classes were taught in Arabic. 

Like Mali and Ghana, the Songhai empire (1350-1591 A.D.) had vast amounts of 
gold, now sought in trade by Europeans. The government was even more developed 
than those of the earlier empires, and the army conquered more land, including many 
trading centers. Gao was the most famous. 

Hausaland was a part of this empire. Before the trans-Sahara trade the Hausa had 
been farmers. As trade grew and cities became larger, many Hausa became merchants 
and business men, and Hausa cities such as Kano, Zaria, and Katsina became large 
trading centers. In 1591 Morocco, a Muslim country in North Africa, conquered 
Songhai. But because the Hausa had become very wealthy they did not stay under 
Moroccan control long. They soon built strong armies and began to conquer ter- 
ritories to the east. 
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The Yoruba Wars 


Powerful kingdom-states in ancient Yorubaland were each governed by a king. The 
first kingdom was established in Ife, and the Yoruba believe that the other states were 
founded centuries ago by the relatives of the very first king. 

Oyo was a wealthy kingdom of Yorubaland. The king of Oyo was called the Alafin. 
In 1797, the Alafin made an attack on a town in Ife, a sacred and religious site. The 
Yoruba believed that the Creator of All had appointed his son Oduduwa to establish 
Ife. They also believed that the king who ruled Ife was a direct descendant of 
Oduduwa. The Alafin’s council of chiefs thought that attacking the town of Ife was like 
attacking the home of the Creator himself. They felt that the gods would surely be 
offended by such an act. 

The Alafin’s council of chiefs was a very powerful group, more powerful even than 
the Alafin. The council could vote an Alafin out of office. Or, if the council thought an 
Alafin was very unfair, they could ask him to kill himself. 

Several chiefs of the Alafin’s council rebelled against his attack on the Ife town. 
While leading the attack, the chiefs killed some of the Alafin’s palace officials who had 
accompanied them. When they returned home, the council chiefs camped for several 
weeks outside the walls of the town debating what to do. Finally, they sent acalabash, 
a carved gourd, to the Alafin. It was not filled with precious jewels or cowrie shells, 
like those a king usually received. This one was empty to show the Alafin that the 
chiefs had rejected him. 

The Alafin solemnly placed a curse on the rebel chiefs, shooting arrows to the 
north, south, and west to show the directions in which the chiefs and other rebels 
would be carried into slavery. Then the rejected Alafin obeyed custom and took 
poison to commit suicide. 

The Oyo empire began to decline, Yoruba chiefs fought against each other to gain 
power, and neighboring empires invaded Oyo. Yorubaland was in a continuous state 
of warfare until the British took control in 1893. 

During these wars, many prisoners of war were captured. Some of the prisoners 
were traded as slaves in Yoruba towns. Many of the prisoners were traded on the 
coast in return for goods, suchas iron, salt, knives, cloth, and mirrors. The Europeans 
sold the prisoners of war as slaves in different parts of the world. 


From Kingdoms of the Yoruba by Robert Smith, Methuen & Co. Ltd. 
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The major impact of Europeans on West Africa was due to the slave trade. For the 
greater part of four centuries the trade dominated relations between the two people, 
and it continued to affect them profoundly even when it was officially ended. No one 
can understand the psychological attitude of Africans toward Europeans—nor, 
indeed, of black to white Americans—without comprehending the trauma of the 
slave trade. African participation in the trade should not divert attention from the fact 
that the overseas slave trade began with the arrival of Europeans, continued so long as 
the Europeans required slave labor, and ended at European convenience. 

Three factors changed the character of the slave trade from that of a normal 
commercial transaction. First, large numbers of slaves had to be transported across 
the Atlantic. Travel by ship in those days was both hazardous and unhealthy for 
ordinary sailors. For a cargo of human beings, conditions were indescribably brutal. 

The second factor was the form of slavery that developed in the plantation society 
of the Americas. No longer were African slaves treated as individual members of the 
community, with rights as well as duties. They were considered to be the absolute 
possessions of their master, and they suffered a massive loss of human dignity and 
identity. 

The third factor that altered the character of the trade was its size. No such colossal 
transfers of population had ever been known to human history. The slave trade was a 
crime against vast numbers of men, women, and children, a profound loss to innum- 
erable communities, and an affront to the dignity of human life. 

An American slaver of the nineteenth century wrote: 


| took my round of the half-deck, holding a camphor bag in my teeth; 
for the stench was hideous. The sick and the dying were chained 
together. | saw pregnant women give birth to babies whilst still 
chained to corpses, which our drunken overseers had not removed. 
The blacks were literally jammed between decks as if in acoffin; anda 
coffin that dreadful hold became to nearly one-half of our cargo 
before we reached Bahia. 


Adapted from Nigeria by John Hatch © 1970 by John Hatch, pp. 95-100. All rights reserved. Published by 
Henry Regnery Company. 
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Life In What Was “Biafra’’: An Ibo’s View 


What concerns the average Ibo is how to stay alive and make ends meet. There is no 
denying that a lot of people are still hungry. Many people are out of work; some eat 
only once or twice a day. The attitude of most Ibos seems to be that nothing worse can 
happen than has already happened. 

Itis a hopeful sign that many fellow Nigerians are welcoming us back like brothers. 
Oddly enough it is in the Northern and Western Regions, where Ibos had so much 
trouble before the war, that we are being accepted again. But it is no secret that our 
relations with other tribes in the Eastern Region, especially in the Rivers and South- 
Eastern States, are very poor. But today Ibos are not planning to make trouble and 
have decided to take life as it comes. 

Personally, it took me about a month to accept the fact that the war had been lost. 
Since that time | have been steadily trying to convince myself that |am a Nigerian. In 
my student days, | used to write articles favoring Nigerian unity. Now, sometimes | 
reflect on what | used to preach—but sometimes | still feel | am a ‘‘Biafran” living in 
Nigeria. Some Nigerians say that the war should have taught us Ibos a lesson. But | 
rather think a// Nigerians should now learn a lesson. African tribes should be able to 
merge into larger units—into nations—despite cultural and religious differences. On 
the other hand, it remains to be seen whether this thing called ‘Nigeria’ can stay 
together. | think the Ibos are ready to give it a chance. 


Adapted from Newsweek, July 29, 1970, copyright Newsweek, Inc., 1970, reprinted by permission. 
Reprinted in West Africa Today, pp. 101-103. 
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Contrasts between the fertile and the infertile, the well-watered and the arid, are so 
great in East Africa that land hunger and competition for land are pressing problems, 


especially in Kenya. The position was summed up by the East Africa Royal Commission 
in 1955 as follows: 


. . . Land is still, for the vast majority, a basic necessity from which 
each family derives its own food by its own physical effort. Where this 
can be done with the least effort for the greatest result, people have 
tended to collect and tend to want to stay. . . . Thus the places where 
good rainfall, good soil, water and grazing are most easily obtained, 
the risks of human and animal disease most easily avoided, are in the 


greatest demand. As population has increased . . . so has pressure 
increased . . . to get more land if possible and to obtain as fertile land 
as possible. . . .1 


Kikuyu System of Land Ownership 


A mbari or clan could not be thought of apart from its land, and the use of land 
belonging to the mbari followed rules. A man inherited land from his father and he 
assigned a plot of his land to his wife for her own garden. When his wife asked for 
another garden, the husband cleared another portion of land for her. 

If the husband married again, he gave the second wife space for a garden, usually 
separate from the first wife. If she requested another garden, he gave it to her. 

Children cultivated the land assigned to their mother. If a son married before his 
father died, his wife cultivated a plot of the land assigned to his mother. When the 
father died, all of his sons shared his land. Daughters could not inherit property.’ 


‘Adapted from Geography of African Affairs by Paul Fordham, pp. 181-194. Penguin, Baltimore, 1965, 


copyright © Paul Fordham, 1965, 1968, 1972. Used by permission of Penguin Books Ltd. Reprinted in East 
Africa, page 26. 


From The Kikuyu and Kamba of Kenya, John Middleton and Creet Kershaw, International African Institute, 
London, 1965. 
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Note: The information below is a composite of newspaper and magazine articles 
published in this country and abroad from 1973 to 1974, and information supplied by 
the United Nations and UNESCO. 


The Drought and Famine 


For over six years little or no rain fell in the savanna regions of East and West Africa. 
Savanna grasslands as well as much valuable farmland and food were damaged or 
destroyed. The drought belt in East Africa extends from Chad into the Sudan, Kenya, 
Tanzania, Uganda and Ethiopia. In West Africa, the belt extends from the Niger into 
the Upper Volta, into Mali, Nigeria, and Mauritania. Hundreds of thousands of 
people starved or thirsted to death, and millions of head of cattle died. Crops such as 
the cassava or sweet potatoes that survive with little rain were used up. 

Tribal royalty, chiefs, and common people suffered equally from the drought. 
Nomadic groups like the Cow Fulani and the Tuareg had to migrate to nearby capital 
cities to find food and work. Muslims shared their food and allowed herdless nomads 
to camp on their land. Food supplies flown from other countries arrived too late, were 
poorly distributed because of impassable roads, or were damaged before people 
could get them. Many of the crops produced in Africa after the short rains in 1973 were 
destroyed by insects or other pests. 

Some water sources were found by drilling far below the dried earth’s surface. 
Machines and labor to drill cost thousands of dollars, a very high price for most areas 
since the average income per year is only $75 to $90. Some foreign countries gave 
financial aid and sent technicians to help supply some people and cattle with water. 

In 1974, heavy rains fell and caused serious flooding in many areas. Along with the 
diseases caused by lack of protein, vitamins, and minerals, there were epidemics of 
small pox, sleeping sickness, malaria, and diseases that affect both people and cattle. 
The last serious drought occurred in 1914, but some scientists feel that this one might 
be the most damaging since 3000 B.C. 
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To us in Africa land was always recognized as belonging to the community. Each 
individual within our society had a right to the use of land, because otherwise he 
could not earn his living. . . . But the African’s right to land was simply the right to use 
[C: aoe 

The foreigner introduced a completely different concept . . . a person could claim 
a piece of land as his own private property whether he intended to use it or not. | 
could take a few square miles of land, call them ‘‘mine,” and then go off to the moon. 
All | had to do to gain a living from ‘““my” land was to charge a rent to the people who 
wanted to use it. If this piece of land was in an urban areal had no need to develop it at 
all; | could leave it to the fools who were prepared to develop all the other pieces of 
land surrounding ‘‘my” piece. . . . Then | could come down from the moon and 
demand that these fools pay me through their noses for the high value of ‘‘my” 
land—a value which they themselves had created for me while | was enjoying myself 
on the moon! Such a system is not only foreign to us, it is completely wrong... . 


Both the “rich” and the “poor” individual were completely secure in African society. 
Natural catastrophe brought famine, but it brought famine to everybody—poor or 
rich. Nobody starved... he could depend on the wealth possessed by the 
community of which he was a member. That was socialism. That is socialism. 


From Ujamaa-The Basis of African Socialism by Julius Nyerere, Third World Publications, 1962. Reprinted 
in New Internationalist, p. 22, May 1973. 
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Among the two billion people living in the more than 100 developing countries that 
the World Bank serves, there are hundreds of millions of individuals barely surviving 
on the margin of life, living under conditions so degraded by disease, illiteracy, 
malnutrition, and squalor as to be denied the basic human necessities. These are the 
‘marginal people,’’ men and women living in ‘‘absolute poverty,” trapped ina. . 

condition of life so degrading as to insult human dignity. . . . 

Last year in Nairobi, | outlined a program for the Bank that would begin to deal with 
these issues. That program will put primary emphasis . . . on increasing the produc- 
tivity of the poor. . . . With 70 percent of the population in the developing countries 
living in the rural areas, the center of the problem is there. 

(Three of the six programs described by the author are for the three African countries 
we are studying.) 


A $21.5 million credit for a... livestock-development program in 
Kenya, including provisions designed to assist traditional nomadic 
herders, to improve 10 million acres of communal rangeland. . . . 


A $10 million credit for a rural-development project in one of the 


poorest regions in Tanzania, . . . through improvements in agricul- 
tural practices and... investments for 135 newly established vil- 
lages. 


A project in the three northern states of Nigeria, providing for the 
construction of 3,500 kilometers of low-cost farm-to-market roads, 
250 earth dams, 480 rural water-supply ponds, and new marketing and 
credit services. 


From Saturday Review, by Robert McNamara, president of the World Bank, pages 23-28, Dec. 14, 1974. 
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Shortly after independence Nyerere made Tanganyika, as it was then named, into a 
one-party state. TANU already held all government seats but one, and Nyerere argued 
that in Africa an opposition party system leads to violence. The next major develop- 
ment was the Arusha Declaration of January 1967, which outlined Tanzania socialism. 
It said, in effect, that key industries and services must be publicly owned, that 
politicians and civil servants must not receive profits or salaries from any other 
activities, and that the main objectives of government policy would be rural develop- 
ment and self-reliance. Following the Declaration, banking, insurance, and the large 
trading companies were taken over by the government. At a later time the main 
newspaper and rented housing (over a certain value) were also taken over. The 
government has paid the owners for their property, except for rented housing over 10 
years old." 


The [Arusha] Declaration was based on Nyerere’s proposals and has since come to be 
regarded as one of the most important documents to come out of Africa this cen- 
tury. ... the rural areas have been the main focus of Nyerere’s attention, but the 
same principles of Ujamaa equality have been brought to bear on the businessmen, 
government officials, and civil servants in the cities. No government employee is 
allowed to own more than one house, draw more than one salary, or own any shares 
in private companies. Civil servants and government ministers, including the Presi- 
dent, have all taken cuts in salary of up to 20 percent since Arusha; whisky and spirits 
have been banned from government functions; crippling taxes have been imposed 
on imported cars; and a stiff development tax has been imposed on all incomes over 
£120 per year.? 


‘Adapted from Africa ’73, © Africa Journal Ltd. page 167. 


*From New Internationalist, p. 5, May 1973. Devopress Limited, distributed by P.A.C. Limited. 
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| went to class for the first time and the boys all stood stiffly at attention as | walked in 
the door. 


Good morning, class, | said. 
Good morning, sir, they said in chorus. 
Be seated, | said... . 


They sat there . . . more than forty of them in that tiny classroom . . . | began telling 
them something about myself and where | came from, America. There was not a 
sound in the room. | could feel their big eyes on me, but no noise, nothing, and | 
wondered if they could understand. Then | said how happy | was to be here in 
Tanganyika and especially at Ndumulu School . . . and they smiled. . . . They could 
understand. ... 

And—in a word—these kids were bright. But more than just bright, they were 
eager. . . . everytime | would say a new word or write something on the board, | 
would see them taking out their notebooks and scribbling in them without saying a 
word. 

And after a while they began to ask questions, What was that | had said, sir, or 
Would | please write that word on the board, sir. Could you use it in a sentence, 
SIS ark 

At night you could walk by the classrooms and see them studying, forty of them, 
bent over their desks, scribbling by the shadowy light of a pressure lamp hanging 
from the ceiling. ... 

| brought them to the house once to demonstrate that water has more than one 
form, showing them the fridge, taking out a tray of ice, telling them to touch the ice 
cubes. Warily, they stuck out their fingers . . . and jumped back with squeals. Stand- 
ing there, licking their fingers, stupefied—how could anything be so cold?—with no 
idea at all what it was they had touched. And then, as the ice in the tray melted . . . the 
disbelief in their faces as they watched it trickle into water. Pouring it into a glass now 
and letting them take a sip. They were looking at each other, laughing and smiling . . . 
it really was water... . 


From An African Season, by Leonard Levitt, Copyright © 1967. Reprinted by permission of 
Simon and Schuster. As reprinted in Africa, Yesterday and Today, pages 352-355. 
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During the early 1900s, educated African and Afro-American business and profes- 
sional men formed an organization to promote Pan-Africanism. They were dedicated 
to achieving equal rights and increased educational opportunities for black people 
and the acceptance of the African cultural heritage. At this time racism was 
everywhere, popular even in universities. These black people met to defend their 
rights, to proclaim their humanity, and to express their unity—thus the term Pan- 
African. 

The first conference was held in London, England, in 1900. The statements made 
were not particularly demanding, for the group had no mass following. The next 
meeting, a Pan-African Congress, was held in Paris in 1919, with the aim of influencing 
those who were drafting the peace treaties after World War I. In 1945, the fifth 
Pan-African Congress was held in Manchester, England. Although most of the dele- 
gates still came from the English-speaking world, many Africans, including Jomo 
Kenyatta, were prominent in the meetings. Anti-imperialism and anticolonialism 
were the themes of the congress, and one main resolution was that national 
independence was the only valid solution for African nations. 

In the years following 1945, Pan-Africanism also came to mean that people of 
African heritage would return to Africa and work for the freedom and unity of Africa. 
The sixth Pan-African Congress was held in Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania, in 1974. This 
time, delegations of students, teachers, professional people, and leaders rep- 
resented Africa. There were also people of African descent from Europe, South and 
Central America, North America, and the Middle East. There were many discussions 
about the means to be taken to combat racism, colonialism, oppression, and exploita- 
tion everywhere. A few African delegations expressed the belief that Pan-Africanism 
should no longer be concerned with African independence, since most of Africa was 
now independent. Other African delegates, such as President Nyerere, disagreed. 
They expressed the idea that, although more African nations were independent, 
there were still countries in Africa under white minority rule. 
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The country of Eyen is a small nation surrounded by powerful neighbors. The 
neighbors have superior weapons and are determined to take the land away from the 
Eyenese. To avoid being wiped out, the people of Eyen have appealed to members of 
the United Nations for land on which to settle. Some government leaders in Africa 
have agreed to give them land. 


In Nigeria, they can move into the area near Kano. 
In Kenya, they can move on to land south of Nairobi. 
In Tanzania, they can have land near Lake Victoria. 


In some ways the Eyenese people are alike: 


They all have the same religion; but they do not believe in converting 
others. 

Both girls and boys attend school for 16 years. Instruction is in 
Eyenese. 

Women have equal rights with men. 

There is one husband and wife in a family; young people make their 
own decisions about marrying. 

At least half of the people have lived on communal farms; the other 
half prefer cities. 

The farmers are expert in growing food on irrigated land; they know 
nothing about cattle-raising. 

They like music and dancing. 

They want to become citizens of their adopted country; they are used 
to democratic government and several political parties. 
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